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Feeding Citrus © 


By J. F. Bazemore, Florida Manager, Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational Bureau 


Since the beginning of the citrus 
growing industry in Florida it has 
been necessary to supplement the 
natural fertility of the soil in order 
to produce citrus fruits profitably. 
In the early days the pioneer grow- 
ers chose the more fertile lands for 
their plantings and it was quite the 
rule to “cow-pen” the plots to be set 
to citrus for a time prior to setting 
the trees in. order to provide addi- 
tional fertility. 

Subsequent fertilization was in the 
application of more or less manure 
or compost plus whatever cover crop 
grew on the land naturally. This 
practice was general for many years 
before commercial fertilizers came 
into use. Even so, fair crops of good 
quality fruit were produced and, ac- 
cording to the “‘old timers’, the cit- 
rus growers in those days had fewer 
and simpler fertilizer problems than 
seem to have come simultaneously 
with the introduction of commercial 
fertilizers. In the early days ‘‘cow- 
penning’ was “cow-penning”’ and 
“compost” was “compost” regardless 
of the breed, ownership or previous 
condition of servitude of the herd of 
cattle involved. There was no one to 
question the merits of the practice, 
everything went along nicely and 
growing oranges proved a fairly 
profitable business. 

As the years passed citrus growing 
became more popular and incidental- 
ly more profitable. Instead of limit- 
ing the plantings to the lower lands, 
higher lands were brought into use 
to the extent that the so called Ridge 
Section in the central portion of the 


Orlando, Florida 


peninsula is now the center of the 
industry in point of production. 

Simultaneously with the increase in 
the acreage devoted to Citrus in Flor- 
ida the cattle industry has decreased. 
There were fewer cattle and more 
acres of citrus to be fertilized, so, 
naturally, other methods of fertiliza- 
tion came into general use to take 
the place of cow-penning, manure 
and compost of pioneer days in the 
industry. 

When citrus growers realized that 
the time had come when the original 
methods of fertilizing were inade- 
quate for the increased acreage, they 
reasoned that the answer might be in 
the use of the so called commercial 
fertilizers but rather hesitated to 
make the change. This was especially 
true of the older growers whose 
groves had satisfactorily responded 
to the old and tried methods for 
years. But, younger growers and 
practically all who had become grove 
owners in recent years have known 
nothing but to resort to commercial 
fertilizers as a means of adding sup- 
plementary fertility to their citrus 
lands. 

The question “How shall I fertilize 
my grove?” has been a front rank 
question since the advent of commer- 
cial fertilizers. Even at present it is 
a question that most citrus growers 
ask and get more or less satisfactory 
answers to several times each year. 

In the case of citrus, as has been 
true of all other crops, we first had 
theories regarding the fertilizer re- 
quirements of the crop, hence the 
first practices were necessarily the- 


oretical. From time to time growers 
and others have conducted fertilizer 
tests on their own account but in the 
majority of cases the tests have been 
of short duration and not sufficiently 
checked to develop reliable informa- 
tion. The fact remains that the prac- 
tice in citrus fertilization in Florida 
has developed largely from theory 
and supposition and not with guid- 
ance of facts resulting from carefully 
conducted fertilizer experiments over 
a period of years sufficient to prove 
their soundness. Since such facts 
have not been available in the past 
it has been necessary to make the 
best of the situation without them. 

Even before the use of commercial 
fertilizers for citrus became general 
it was taken for granted that fertiliz- 
ers for citrus would consist of nitro- 
gen, phosphate and potash. There 
was was no available mformation 
however as to the correctness of this 
assumption. But assuming it was 
necessary to supply more or less of 
these three elements in the form of 
commercial fertilizer, there was no 
guide as to the amount of each ele- 
ment necessary per tree or per acre, 
nor was there any way of knowing 
definitely of the relative efficiency of 
the various sources of these three 
plant food elements. 

This lack of information made the 
way clear for speculation in which 
growers, horticultural authorities, 
fertilizer folks and others took part 
freely. It was not long before there 
came to be rather definite schools of 
thought. Certain ideas regarding fer- 

Continued on page 30 
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Correct Horticultural Names 
of Citrus Fruits 


By T. Ralph Robinson, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture at Meeting of Florida State Horticultural Society 


As a first requisite in considering 
the correct horticultural names of 
Citrus fruits, perhaps it would be 
well to consider what constitutes a 
valid variety name as recognized by 
pomological authorities, A few years 
ago the American Pomological Socie- 
ty adopted a “Code of Fruit Nomen- 
clature’, which now governs the 
naming of fruits and which furnishes 
the basis for deciding disputes as to 
the proper name for any particular 
variety. From this Code I will quote 
the more essenial features. 

This code aims to establish a simple 
and clear system of pomological nom- 
enclature that shall be appropriate 
and stable. Accordingly it is urged 
that all persons naming new varieties 
of fruits choose simple one-word 
names that are fittingly expressive 
of some character, quality, place, per- 
son, or event associated with the 
source, time or place or origin of 
the variety. 

The paramount right of the orig- 
inator, discoverer, or introducer of a 
new variety to name it, within the 
limitations of this code, is recognized 
and established. 

The term “kind” as herein used 
shall be understood to apply to those 
general classes of fruits which are 
grouped together in common usage 
without regard to their exact botan- 
ical relationship, as apple, cherry, 
grape, peach, plum, raspberry, etc. 

I. Form of Names 

1. Names of new varieties shall be 
of one word preferably, but two 
words may be accepted. Names of 
existing varieties shall not be chang- 
ed in such way as to lead to confus- 
ion or loss of identity. 

2. The spelling and pronunciation 
of a variety name shall be the same 
as that of the person, place, sub- 
stance, circumstance, or quality from 
which it is derived. 

3. A possessive noun shall not be 
used. 

4. Initials should not be used as 
a part of a variety name. 

5. A name shall not be formed by 
the compounding or hyphenating of 
two or more existing names, but this 
does not prohibit the formation of a 
one-word name by the use of parts of 
two or more existing names. The hy- 
phen shall not be used between the 
words of a name. Thus, neither, Bart- 
lett Seckel nor BarSeck may be used, 


but Barseck is admissible. 

6. Such general terms as seedling, 
hybrid, beurre, damson, pippin, rare- 
ripe, bigarreau, should not be used. 

7. A variety imported from a for- 


eign country should retain its foreign 
name, subject only to such modifica- 
tion as is necessary to conform it to 
this code, and provided that names 
having a recognized English equiva- 
lent may be, but are not necessarily, 
so rendered. 


8. The name of a person shall not 
be applied to a variety in his life- 
time without his consent. 

9. The name of a deceased person 
shall not be applied to a variety ex- 
cept through formal action by some 
competent pomological body, prefer- 
ably that with which the deceased 
was most closely associated. 

Il. Priority, Usage and Duplication 

10. The name first published for a 
variety shall be the accepted and 
recognized name except when con- 
trary to the provisions of this code; 
but names established by usage in 
American pomological literature may 
be retained even though they do not 
conform to these rules. 

11. A name once used shall not be 
used again for a variety of the same 
kind, except that a name once estab- 
lished through long usage for two or 
more American varieties shall not 
be displaced for either or radically 
modified unless a well-known syno- 
nym can be used in its place; or 
when no sueh synonym is available, 
the varieties bearing identical names 
may be distinguished by the addition 
of the name of the author who first 
described each, or by some other 
suitable distinguished term. 

III. Publication, Description and 

Citation 

12. Publication consists in: (1) 
The public distribution of a printed 
name and description or characteriza- 
tion of the fruit; (2) the publication 
of a new name for a variety describ- 
ed elsewhere under a different name, 
number, or other untenable designa- 
tion, the synonym being given. 

13. Publication of a name may be 
made in any book, bulletin, report, 
trade catalog or periodical of public 
distribution and bearing date of issue. 

14. But a varietal name may be 
established by current usage in the 
locality of its origin, when well- 
known, and shall be considered as 


published and have precedence over a 
later printed name for the same va- 
riety. 

15. Complete description of a va- 
riety consists of a detailed account 
of the characteristics of the plant, 
foliage, flowers, fruit, and habit of 
growth, so as to distinguish it from 
other varieties of similar appearance. 

16. The type of a variety is the 
fruit of the original plant; and type 
descriptions or illusrations shall be 
made from material produced by the 
available, from a plant as near as 
original plant, or when this is not 
possible to the original in a sexual 
reproduction, and preferably grown 
in the same pomological region, 

17. The full citation of a variety 
name consists of the name of the 
author who first described the varie- 
ty, and the name, page, and date of 
the publication in which the descrip- 
tion first appeared. An author-cita- 
tion following the name refers to the 
author of the original description of 
a variety: e. g., Turley, C.P.C. Names 
of authors and published works may 
be abbreviated, in accordance with 
the usages of this Society. 

Adopted November 8, 1923, at the 
New York meeting of the Society. 

With respect to the citrus varieties 
now commonly grown in Florida the 
proper names have been clearly set 
forth in the recent issue by our own 
Professor Hume of his book on “The 
Cultivation of Citrus Fruits.” 

In addition to the common Florida 
varieties, many varieties which have 
become more or less absolute and 
rare are carefully described with 
valuable and interesting data as to 
their origin. This wealth of material 
in a standard book, which I assume 
ss in every citrus grower’s library, 
makes it rather a waste of your time 
to go into a detailed discussion of 
the correct names of the standard 
citrus varieties with which we are 
already familiar. One comment is 
however perhaps worth noting, name- 
ly the desirability of listing not only 
the accepted or valid names of es- 
tablished varieties but of giving any 
other names under which it may have 
been known at different times or in 
different places. The publication of 
such synonyms may save a lot of mis- 
understanding and some wasted time 
and energy, on the part of growers, 
anxious to tryout all promising varie- 
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ties. For instance the “Hamlin or- 
anges”, the valid and aceepted name, 
is also locally known as the “Norris 
Seedless”; the ‘“Everbearing’, was 
at one time known as “Long’s Ever- 
bearing”, “Pelton’s Everbearing”’ and 
more recently as the “Tvon-Ever- 
bear’. Greater familiarfty on the 
part of growers with some of these 
old varieties would be worth while if 
only to avoid duplicating the trials of 
the pioneers in Florida, many of 
whom conducted Experiment stations 
of no mean proportions, 

Investigaitons as to the names 
which are used in the different citrus 
regions of the world for the one and 
the same variety are of even greater 
importance. This will be referred to 
later on. 

The question of trade marking the 
names of new varieties is frequently 
raised so that a statement of official 
policy is perhaps not out of place. A 
recent statement from the U. S, Pat- 
ent Office on this subject reads as 
follows: 


“Under the practice of this office, 
mere names of varieties of fruit can 
not be registered as a trade mark. 

“Mere names of individuals are not 
registrable as a trade mark under the 
act of 1905, unless written or print- 
ed in a particular or distinctive man- 


ner or in association with other fea- 
tures.” 

There have been in the past some 
apparent exceptions to this rule but 
the present practice is the outgrowth 
of enactments and court decisions of 
the past half century. 

This provision of the law makes it 
extremely difficult for the conscien- 
tious independent originator of a new 
variety to derive any adequate re- 
turn for his labors. He is placed at a 
decided disadvantage as compared 
with the inventor of a mechanical 
contrivance. Because of this situa- 
tion various proposals looking toward 
new legislation have been brought 
forward from time to time but the 
danger of lending support to the un- 
warranted exploitation of varieties 
of doubtful value is perhaps sufficient 
justification for maintaining the 
status quo. If all new varieties of 
fruits were usbjected to adequate 
tests in the hands of a properly con- 
stituted committee having legal 
status, before being offered for sale 
it might be safe to allow the origin- 
ators of such new varieties trade 
mark privileges similar to patent 
rights granted to inventors. 

Within the last few years great in- 
terest in the citrus varieties of the 
Orient has been awakened, particu- 
larly due to articles published by Dr. 
H. J. Weber and by Dr. T. Tanaka. 
Dr. Weber who did most of his early 
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citrus breeding work in Florida is now 
Director of the Citrus Experiment 
Station at Riverside, California. He 
made an extensive tour of the Orient 
a few years ago and has written en- 
thusiastically of some of the citrus 
fruits he encountered. Dr. Tyoza- 
bura Tanaka, the leading Citrus Ex- 
pert of Japan was for several years 
associated with Dr, Walter T. Swingle 
in Citrus introduction work and has 
translated for the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture many important Jap- 
anese articles into English. His own 
writings are quite extensive, espec- 
ially in the botanical field. These 
writings have brought into promi- 
nence a lot of citrus variety names, 
strange to our Western ears, and it 
becomes a matter of extreme impor- 
tance to know to what extent we al- 
ready have had experience with these 
varieties under some other name. It 
was therefore a welcome opportunity 
when last fall I was able to have Dr. 
Tanaka’s company on a weeks trip 
to Florida. 

One of the varieties greatly stress- 
ed both by Dr. Webber and Dr. 
Tanaka is the Ponkan,—a large soft 
mandarin fruit extensively grown in 
the Swatow region of China and in 
Formosa. This variety has a number 
names in the different districts where 
grown, “Mit tangka” or ‘“Honey- 
bucket orange’”’ being one of the Chi- 
nese names often used. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has made sev- 
eral introductions of this orange in 
the last ten years,—after careful 
studies of the Ponkan had been made 
by Prof. G. W. Groff of the Canton 
Christian College, cooperating with 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. From descriptions of the fruit, 
I had a suspicion that it was already 
growing in Florida and with the as- 
sistance of Prof. E, L. Lord and Mr. 
H. H. Mowry of Gainesville, I had lo- 
cated, several years ago, some trees 
locally known as “Chinese honey or- 
ange” growing at Mr. Frank Jerkins 
place near Melrose, Florida. These 
trees were grown from seed sent 
from China by Dr. Parks, a Mission- 
ary in China, to Mr. J. C. Barrington 
of McMeekin, Fla. about 1892 or 
1893, One of these seedlings surviv- 
ed the 1895 freeze and is still alive, 
together with some budded trees of 
good size nearby. 

Dr. Tanaka readily identified the 
tree and fruit as the Ponkan, con- 
firming an identification of the fruit 
made for me by Prof. Miyazawa two 
years previously. This is the same 
variety which has been propagated 
and distributed rather widely ip 
Florida as the ““Wanuro tangerine’. 
It has not proven entirely satisfac- 
tory as a commercial fruit because of 
its soft puffy character. However, 


Five 


careful investigations made some 
years ago by Prof. Groff for the De- 
partment showed that this orange is 
at its best only when grown on a 
special stock, a small seedy mandarin, 
the Suen-kat, or “sour mandarin’’. 
This stock differs from both the 
Cleopatra (or “Ponka’”’) and the Cal- 
omondin but might well be tried on 
both of these stocks until such time 
as introduced plans of the Suen-kat 
become available for trial. The pre- 
cautions necessary to guard against 
the introduction of dangerous citrus 
disease require a rather lengthy 
quarantine period and the aseptic 
method of propagation developed for 
the safe handling of introduced Cit- 
rus, (with a double transfer of buds) 
a stock of any new variety sufficient 
requires additional time to build up 
for field testing. Time, however, is 
cheaper than the spending of millions 
to eradicate some introduced disease, 
so we cosider it is time well spent. 

Not only is the Ponkan grown on a 
special stock but under a special sys- 
tem of close planting and pruning to 
form small compact upright trees. 
This dwarfing system of culture may 
be as important as the stock in de- 
termining the fruit character. Dr. 
Tanaka describes this method of cul- 
ture in the January number of the 
Journal of Heredity. 

Thus it becomes clear that Florida 
has had the Ponkan in disguise for 
many years. The “Kinneloa orange’”’, 
known in California about thirty 
years ago is now also recognized as 
undoubtedly the Ponkan. It evident- 
ly did not suit California conditions 
as it has apparently disappeared from 
cultivation. 

This case of the Ponkan is an ex- 
cellent example of how essential it 
is to develop a reliable synonym of 
the citrus varieties of the whole 
world, It is rather a difficult matter 
as the same variety may behave in 
a vastly different manner in different 
regions. Except for the navel mark 
the Washington Navel of Florida 
would hardly be recognized as the 
same fruit under this name grown in 
California or Arizona. Because of 
this “place effect” or the effect of en- 
vironment we are sending from time 
to time budded plants of our impor- 
tant standard varieties to be grown 
in China, Japan and the Philippines 
and compared with the local varieties 
in the region of their probable ori- 
gin. In this way, the mystery of the 
source of the Valencia, for instance 
may possibly be solved, which sug- 
gests possibilities in the way of se- 
curing better strains, earlier or later 
or more resistant to splitting. 

The “place effect’? makes it neces- 
sary to reserve judgment when we 

Continued on page 28 
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New Fruit Regulations 
Announced 


By Charles M. Hunt, Plant Control Administration, Orlando 


Certain requirements in regard to 
the operation of packing houses and 
handling of fruit have been changed 
or modified so that the following will 
over previous in- 


have precedence 
structions: 

Administrative instructions have 
been received that will permit fruit 
produced outside of the eradication 
area to be packed in houses within 
the eradication area without its des- 
tination privilege being sacrificed, 
PROVIDED THAT no fruit produc- 
ed within the eradication area is in 
the house at any time during the per- 
iod when such barrier area fruit is 
contained therein. Except that pack- 
ing houses located within the eradi- 
cation area that contain distinct sets 
of coloring washing, sizing, 
grading, machinery and precoolers in 
complete units operated separately 
may special permission to 
handle at the same time fruit produc- 
ed from all areas. But such permis- 
sion will be granted only after the 
State Plant Board is thoroughly satis- 
fied that the identity of the fruit can 
and will be maintained. 

Fruit produced in an eradication 
(Zone one and two) may be 
packed in houses located in such era- 
area, provided that identi- 
ty of the fruit is strictly maintained 
at all times. This is interpreted as 
meaning that the identity must be so 
clearly maintained that the Inspector 
on duty will have no difficulty what- 
ever in satisfying himself that the 
fruit or any part of it has had its 
identity maintained from the time of 
handling through the packing house 
to the final billing to permissable des- 
tination. It may be necessary for the 
Inspector to require in order to in- 
sure such maintenance of identity 
that the house pack only one class 
of fruit at one time. The Inspector 
may require that all fruit of a given 
class be cleared from the house be- 
fore fruit of another class is taken 
in for packing. The packing house 
may have the option of complying 
with this requirement or of having 
the destination privileges of all fruit 
contained in the house confined to 
that of the most restricted class of 
fruit therein. 

All fruit produced in an infested 
area (Zone one) must be sterilized. 

All fruit produced in an Eradica- 
tion Area outside of infested areas 
(Zone 2) must be sterilized, unless 


rooms, 


receive 


area 


dication 


shipped to points north and east of 
the Potomac Yards. 

Fruit produced outside an eradica- 
tion area may be shipped unsteriliz- 
ed to any point other than the eight- 
een Southern and Western States. 

Sterilization of Fruit by 
Refrigeration 

Fruit may be sterilized by cooling 
until the temperature in the approxi- 
mate center of the fruit reaches 28 
degrees F. and holding the fruit at 
that temperature for five hours; then 
raising the temperature of the fruit 
not higher than 30 degrees F. and 
holding until a total period of five 
days has elapsed from the time the 
temperature of the approximate cen- 
ter of fruit reached 28 degrees F. 
This sterilization must be done under 
the direct supervision of an Inspector. 

EXCEPTION: Eradication § area 
fruit may be packed and shipped un- 
sterilized under ice to approved cold 
storage houses in the North, for the 
purpose of sterilization. 

Movement of fruit from an eradi- 
cation area to points in barrier area 
or West Florida area is prohibited. 

Requirements to be Observed by 

Packing House 

FLOORS SHALL BE KEPT FREE 
from all refuse, viz., paper rubbish of 
sll kinds, culls and refuse from host 
fruits and vegetables. All packing 
house machinery must be kept clean 
and sanitary; no accumulation of 
dirt or other foreign material shall 
be allowed to accumulate anywhere 
around machinery, or in the pack- 
ing house. When a packing house 
shuts down for twenty-four hours or 
more, no host fruits or vegetables 
shall be allowed to remain in washer, 
dryer, bins or other machinery. 

COVERED AND GALVANIZED 
GARBAGE CANS (not boxes or bar- 
rels) shall be within easy access for 
the disposal of host fruit and vege- 
table culls. These shall be emptied 
and thoroughly cleaned at least once 
each day. 

ALL CULLS OF HOST FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES and other re- 
fuse on the packing house property 
must be cleaned up every day. 

NO CULLS ARE TO BE MOVED 
from a house for any other purpose 
than destruction. All host fruit and 
vegetable culls and refuse must be 
destroyed in a manner provided on 
page 4. 

THE CULL CHUTE OR BELT 


must deposit fruit and vegetables in- 
to a screened or otherwise tightly en- 
closed compartment which must be 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected 
with kerosene every three days and 
kept closed except when being empti- 
ed. (Floor must be solid.) 

CANNING GRADE HOST 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES must 
be disposed of promptly and not al- 
lowed to accumulate in the packing 
house, except when stored in the col- 
oring room, in the precooler, in ster- 
ilizing rooms, when packed, or while 
passing through the machinery. 

UNPACKED HOST FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES shall not. remain in 
the packing house for a period long- 
er than 48 hours prior to time of 
starting disposal thereof by coloring 
or other packing operation. All such 
host fruits and vegetables remaining 
in the packing house in excess of 24 
hours must be screened, stored in col- 
oring room, or kept completely cover- 
ed with tarpaulin. 

GROVES AND OTHER PROPER- 
TIES will be approved and certified 
for movement of host fruits and vege- 
therefrom by Inspectors in 
charge of Districts. 

HOST FRUITS AND VEGETAB- 
LES moving to a processing plant 
from a grove or property or packing 
house under a permit issued for such 
movement must be actually delivered 
to the processing plant named on the 
permit and shall not be diverted, 
prior to such delivery, for any pur- 
pose whatever, 

CLEANING OF PICKING BOXES 
field boxes, ladders, picking sacks, ag- 
ricultural implements and_ other 
grove or orchard appliances, when 
moved from an eradication area to 
points without must be under super- 
vision of an Inspector by being clean- 
ed of all dirt, trash and refuse. 

STANDARD CONTAINERS. The 
words “standard containers” as used 
in Rule 42 0. are to be construed, 
when applying to containers for cit- 
rus fruits, as meaning “Standard 
Commercial Containers” such as are 
used by packing houses in making in- 
terstate shipments. When _pedlers, 
hucksters, wholesalers and _ retailers 
ship or transport citrus fruits intra- 
state they shall use standard commer- 
cial containers. While in transit the 
lid or top of such crates must be kept 
securely fastened in place. 

Continued on page 31 
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Property Certificates For Cit- 
rus Fruit Shipments 


Dr. Wilmon Newell, Agent and 
Plant Commissioner, has issued the 
following letter to all citrus packing 
houses in the state of Florida: 

To All Packers: 

Requests for Property Certificates 
are being made upon us by growers 
who wish now to make shipments. 

In some instances we find it impos- 
sible to issue such certificates because 
of failure of the owners to comply 
with certain of the regulations. We 
therefore have prepared a form 
(copy attached) to indicate briefly 
to the growers the particular thing 
which stands in the way of granting 
a Property Certificate upon any cer- 
tain property. 

All of the State regulations which 
have a bearing upon the movement of 
host fruits and vegetables from any 
particular property are in compli- 
ance with the stipulations of Para- 
graph 1, Regulation 3 of the Federal 
Quarantine No. 68 (Revised) which 
read as follows: 

“The interstate movement of re- 
stricted articles from any part of an 
infested State will be conditioned on 
the said State requiring and enforc- 
ing the following eradication meas- 
ures in manner and by method satis- 
factory to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, namely:” 

Thus there is nothing optional in 
connection with the granting of 
Property Certificates. All must under- 
stand that compliance with all these 
provisions is absolutely essential if 
host fruits and vegetables are to 
move in interstate commerce. 

Whatever you can do to aid in giv- 
ing your growers a clear understand- 
ing of this will be appreciated. It will 
also be in line with helping your- 
selves because, as you know, no pack- 
ing house is permitted to handle host 
crops from any property for which a 
Property Certificate has not been is- 
sued, 

Yours very truly, 

Wilmon Newell, 
Agent and Plant Commissioner. 
P.S. For your convenience we en- 
close also a memo of those particular 
state and federal regulations to which 
reference is made in the notice in 
question to growers. 


Property Certificate 
Dear Sir: 
The issuance of Property Certifi- 
cate on your property located at 
~—...___.County, Florida, is depend- 


ent upon compliance with require- 
ments listed below. The check mark 
(Vv) before the figure indicates cause 
of delay in issuing the Property Cer- 
tificate, as our records show that 
requirements so checked have not 
been carried out on your property. 
When such conditions have been com- 
plied with we will be pleased to issue 
a certificate. 

1. The cultural conditions in the 
grove are not such with respect 
to cover crop, natural growth as 
to permit of suitable and ade- 
quate inspection to determine 
whether drops are being picked 
and removed at regular inter- 
vals. (S.P.B. Rule 42 D (8) ). 

The drops and windfalls are 
not being picked up semi-week- 
ly as required by the regula- 
tions. (S.P.B. Rule 42 D (1) 
(a). P.Q.C.A. Regulation 3, 
Section A, Paragraph (3) (a) ). 

3. The disposal of drops and 
windfalls is not according to re- 
quirements. (Drops and wind- 
falls are to be collected semi- 
weekly and buried in a pit. Fruit 
to be covered with oil and lime 
and not less than 3 feet of dirt. 
“Canning grade” drops may be 
hauled in field crates in cover- 
ed trucks to canning plants lo- 
cated within the eradication 
area. (S.P.B.Rule 42 D (1) (a). 

4. All summer fruiting host 
trees or plants, wild and culti- 
vated, which normally produce 
fruit susceptible to infestation 
during the host free period have 
not been eliminated from your 
property. Avocado, citrus, man- 
go and palm trees, banana 
plants and grape vines are ex- 
cepted. (S.P.B. Rule 42 C (4) 
P.Q.C.A. Regulation 3, Section 
A, Paragraph (2) ). 

5. The bait spray requirements 
have not been complied with. 
At least one spraying must have 
been given before a certificate 
can be issued. If and when 
spraying is completed, submit 
evidence of such spraying to this 
office. (S.P.B. Rule 42 D (1) (a) 
P.Q.C.A, Regulation 3, Section 
A, Paragraph (3) (a) ). 


1. §S.P.B. Rule 42 D (3): 

All properties upon which are 
produced host fruits and vege- 
tables of the Mediterranean 
fruit fly shall be maintained in 


2. 


3. 


such condition as to permit, up- 
on inspection, the ready discov- 
ery of fallen or cull fruits and 
vegetables. 

S.P.B. Rule 42 D (1) (a): 

FOR HOST FRUITS, such 
spraying as may be necessary to 
destroy adult fruit flies; the 
clean-up of drops and windfalls 
at semi-weekly intervals dur- 
ing the ripening and harvesting 
period; the prompt and safe dis- 
posal of crop remnants follow- 
ing harvest, and any other re- 
quirements necessary in the 
judgment of the Board to effect 
eradication of the Mediterran- 
ean fruit fly. With respect to 
the disposal of crop remnants, 
all such remnants either on the 
tree, or ground or in other 
places shall be promptly collect- 
ed and either destroyed or util- 
ized in manner and by method 
satisfactory to the Board— 
such action to be taken on the 
completion of commercial har- 
vesting of any variety of host 
fruit irrespective of the termin- 
ation date for the class of fruit 
concerned (citrus, etc.). 


P.Q.C.A. Regulation 3, Section A, 


Paragraph (3) (a): 

FOR HOST FRUITS, such 
spraying as may be necessary 
in the judgment of the inspec- 
tor to destroy adult fruit flies; 
the cleanup of drops and wind- 
falls at semi-weekly intervals 
during the ripening and har- 
vesting period; the prompt dis- 
posal of crop remnants follow- 
ing harvest, and any other re- 
quirements necessary in the 
judgment of the inspector to ef- 
fect eradication of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly. With respect 
to the disposal of crop remnants 
either on the tree or ground or 
in other places, shall be prompt- 
ly collected and either destroy- 
ed or utilized in manner and by 
methods satisfactory to the De- 
partment of Agriculture—such 
action to be taken on the com- 
pletion of the commercial har- 
vesting of any variety of host 
fruits irrespective of the ter- 
mination date for the class of 
fruit concerned (citrus, ete,), 

S.P.B. Rule 42 D (1) (a): See 

2 above. 


S.P.B. Rule 42 N (3): 


Continued on page 27 
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Vegetable Planting Reg- 


Farmers, truck growers and gard- 
eners in Florida will be glad for the 
detailed information concerning what 
vegetables may and what may not be 
planted, as contained in statement 
just issued from fruit fly headquar- 
ters at Orlando, as follows: 

“What is referred to as the erad- 
ication area includes the territory un- 
der quarantine, including zones form- 
erly designated as zones one and 
zones two with a small amount of ad- 
ditional area to straighten out the 
boundary lines. 

“Within the boundary of an act- 
ually infested property, such as a 
grove, nursery, farm, garden, yard or 
other property in which an infesta- 
tion has been found, a permit must 
be obtained from the State Plant 
Board before any host fruit or vege- 
table may be planted. In addition, 
any work done on an infested prop- 
erty or plantings of any nature must 
conform with such practices as are 
as necessary to prevent 
the spread of the Mediterranean fruit 
fly. 

“Planting within the eradication 
area, except within an infested prop- 
erty, of all non-host vegetables and 
field crops, may be made without a 
permit and without any regard to the 
host-free period. 

“Plantings within the eradication 
area of host vegetables, namely, 
bush lima, pole lima and broad beans, 
eggplant, peppers and tomatoes, must 
be made so as to mature after Oct- 
ober lst and before June 15th. Seed 
beds may be started at the usual 
time provided the plantings cannot 
reach a susceptible stage of maturi- 
ty before October first, the end of 
the host-free period. 

“Lima beans, broad beans and pep- 
pers when for interstate shipment, 
may be shipped without sterilization, 
but only to the District of Columbia, 
Potomac Yard and to Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and points north and 
east thereof. 

“Tomatoes and eggplant may be 
shipped without sterilization to all 
points north and east of the eighteen 
quarantined states. 

“No shipments of host vegetables 
may be made from within the eradi- 
cation area to any point in Florida 
outside the eradication area. 

Peppers, lima and broad beans, 
tomatoes and eggplant grown at 
points in Florida outside the eradica- 
tion area may be shipped under per- 


prescribed 


ulations 


mit to any point in the United States 
outside the eighteen southern and 
western states which are closed to all 
Florida host crops. 

“Shipments of all host fruits and 
vegetables wherever grown in Florida 
may be made to points outside the 
state only under permits. Such per- 
mits may be issued only where state 
and federal regulations relative to 
production and handling have been 
complied with fully. 

“Cultural conditions, with respect 
to cover crop and natural growths, 
must be such as to permit of suitable 
and adequate inspection to determine 
whether drops of all host vegetables 
are being picked and removed at 
semiweekly intervals. Drops and 
windfalls of all host vegetables are 
to be collected and buried in a pit, 
then to be covered with oil and lime 
and not less than three feet of dirt. 

“From every property, as a con- 
dition to obtaining permits for ship- 
ments therefrom, all summer fruiting 
host trees or plants, wild and culti- 
vated, which normally produce fruit 
susceptible to infestation during the 
host-free period, must be removed. 
(Avocados, citrus, mango and palm 
trees, banana plants and grape vines 
are excepted.) 

“Non-host vegetables grown any- 
where in Florida may be shipped to 
any other state without restriction, 
and no permit is required. 

“Outside the eradication area in 
Florida there are no planting re- 
strictions and no host-free period for 
vegetables is specified at any time of 
the year. 

“The eighteen southern and west- 
ern states which are quarantined a- 
gainst all host crops from Florida are 
Arizona, Arkansas, Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Texas, Tennessee, 
Utah and Washington. 

“Of all vegetables customarily 
grown in Florida, only bush lima, 
pole lima and broad beans, eggplant, 
peppers and tomatoes are classed as 
hosts of the fruit fly, and are re- 
stricted accordingly.” 

anne 4 ‘ 
RAILROADS EXTEND STORAGE 
IN TRANSIT FOR CITRUS 


Railroads continue to manifest 
their interest in helping the growers 
and shippers of Flordia by providing 


storage in transit privileges. 

The Growers and Shippers League 
has just received advice from C. 
McD. Davis, Freight Traffic Mana- 
ger of the Atlantic Coast Line, that 
his company has taken steps to ex- 
tend storage in transit arrangements 
on that line to June, 1930. 

The League had applied to the 
Coast Line to extend their storage 
privileges to assist growers in mov- 
ing their crops under quarantine con- 
ditions. Last season the Atlantic 
Coast Line published storage in 
transit rates for storage at points in 
Florida and Richmond, Va. Due to 
the quarantine regulations in effect 
this season requiring sterilizing of 
citrus fruits originating in the eradi- 
cation area, except cars destined to 
points north of the District of Col- 
umbia, the storage privileges are 
more necessary this year than ever 
vefore. 

The Plant Quarantine and Control 
Administration, due to the lack of 
adequate facilities in Florida, have 
approved of processing citrus not 
only in Florida but in other desig- 
nated states. After fruit has been in- 
spected by inspectors of the Admin- 
istration, and no evidence is found 
indicating any infestation, permits 
are issued by the Plant Quarantine 
and Control Administration for ship- 
ment under full refrigeration to stor- 
age points where fruit may be ster- 
ilized under supervision of govern- 
ment inspectors. The other states be- 
sides Florida in which under the pres- 
ent arrangement fruits may be treat- 
ed pending the development of ade- 
quate facilities in Florida are District 
of Columbia, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Ohio, Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
York and Pennsylvania. It is expect- 
ed other states may be added to this 
list in which, after proper investiga- 
tion, the Plant Quarantine and Con- 
trol Administration will permit fruit 
to be stored for sterilization after 
shipment from Florida under permits 
of the administration. 


“An undertaker was run over by 
an auto and died.” 
“He didn’t make much on that 
funeral, did he?” 
“No, in fact he went in the hole.” 
—Stevens Stone Mill. 


In writing advertisers please men- 
tion The Citrus Industry. 
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Fruit Growers Benefit By 
Federal Farm Loans 


In response to a request of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
Alexander Legge, Chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, has submitted 
the following letter to Senator Mc- 
Nary on loan commitments and mon- 
ies thus far advanced by the Board: 





“Hon. Charles S. McNary, 

Chairman, Committee on Agricul- 

ture and Forestry. 
Dear Mr. Chairman: 

“Tn response to the request of your 
Committee for information on loans 
made or authorized by this Board, 
the following summary is submitted: 

“COTTON: To the American Cot- 
ton Growers Exchange, on behalf of 
its thirteen member associations, a 
commodity loan, the amount of 
which was estimated by the Ex- 
change to be between $15,000,000 
and $20,000,000, was granted on 
August 19. The advances on this 
loan are to be made from time to 
time as requested by the various 
member associations. Of this amount, 
the only definite request filed to 
date is $750,000 from the Georgia 
Cotton Growers Cooperative Associa- 
tion, which amount was made avail- 
able through the Intermediate Credit 
Bank. To date none of this money 
has been called for. 

“The Staple Cotton Growers Coop- 
erative Association applied for a 
commodity loan of $6,000,000, which 
application was approved on Septem- 
ber 16. An advance has been called 
for on this loan to-day for $500,000, 
and this amount is being remitted. 

“The Staple Cotton Growers Coop- 
erative Association has also applied 
for $2,500,000 on a price insurance 
proposition, on which the Board is 
now endeavoring to obtain some 
actuarial estimates. 

“In addition to the above commodi- 
ty and insurance applications, the 
Arkansas Cotton Growers Coopera- 
tive Association applied for a re-or- 
ganization loan of $25,000 which was 
remitted to them on August 17. On 
September 3 they applied for an ad- 
ditional $25,000 for the same pur- 
pose, which was approved and remit- 
ted to them on September 4. 

“On September 3, the Tennessee 
Cotton Growers Cooperative Associa- 
tion requested $100,000 for re-organ- 
‘ization purposes, which was approved 
by the Board and remitted to them 
on September 4. 

“DAIRY PRODUCTS: 


Various 


creamery and milk associations sub- 
mitted applications totaling $6,500,- 
000, and on September 20 the Board 
tentatively approved $1,500,000 of 
this, and the balance is now under 
consideration. None of this money 
has yet been called for, 

“FRUITS AND VEGETABLES: 
On September 12 the Board approv- 
ed a facility loan of $3,000,000 to 
the Florida Citrus Exchange. Pend- 
ing the appraisal of the property 
and the audit of the company which 
is now being made, a temporary ad- 
vance of $500,000, secured by col- 
lateral, was authorized, this $500,000 
to ultimately become a part of the 
$3,000,000 facility loan. 

“The Michigan Fruit Growers, Inc., 
also applied for a commodity loan 
of $25,000 on Concord grapes. In 
view of the perishable nature of this 
commodity and the lack of facilities 
for storing them even for the short 
period which they could be carried in 
storage, this application was reject- 
ed. 

“On August 16, the Board approv- 
ed a commodity loan to the Sun Maid 
Raisin Growers of California, the 
maximum amount not to exceed $4,- 
500,000, this being in connection 
with the California banking group 
who are to advance an equal amount. 

“The Sun Maid Raisin Growers of 
California have also applied for a 
facility loan, estimated in the amount 
of $4,000,000, which application is 
now under consideration. 

“On September 3, the Board ap- 
proved a commodity loan to the Fed- 
eral Grape Corporation of Califor- 
nia, of $250,000, with the under- 
standing that this might be increas- 
ed 50 percent if the amount was re- 
quired. As in the case of the loan to 
the Sun Maid Raisin Growers, the 
local bankers are to advance a like 
amount. Since this authorization, by 
an agreement between the Federal 
Grape Corporation and the Sun Maid 
Raisin Growers, the amount of this 
loan is also to be applied to raisins. 

“The Fruit Industries, Inc., of Cal- 
ifornia, applied for a loan of $1,- 
500,000. Of this amount a loan of 
$1,000,000 was approved by the 
Board on September 4. This is a fa- 
cility loan. 

“The Cooperative Grange League 
Federation of New York State ap- 
plied for a facility loan of $50,000, 
which was granted on September 7. 

“The Michigan Potato Growers Ex- 


change applied for a facility loan of 
$15,000, and a commodity loan of 
$110,000, which are now being in- 
vestigated. 

“So far none of the fruit and vege- 
table growers have called for any 
advances on the loans granted. 

“GRAIN: On September 3 the 
Board approved a commodity loan to 


‘all the wheat cooperatives, of which 


it was estimated $10,000,000 would 
be called for, So far only one specific 
application has been filed, by the 
North Dakota-Montana Wheat Grow- 
ers in the amount of $500,000. This 
application was approved on Sep- 
tember 18. Under date of September 
26 the first money called for, in the 
amount of $36,600 under this loan 
was remitted. 

“In addition to the above, the 
Board is rather definitely committed 
to substantial advances to the Nation- 
al Grain Corporation now being or- 
ganized for the financing of both fa- 
cilities and the commodity. 

“HONEY: The Mountain States 
Honey Producers Association applied 
for a commodity loan of $250,000, 
of which amount $135,000 was ap- 
proved September 19. No advances 
have been called for under this loan. 

“We also have under investigation 
an application from the same coop- 
erative (Mountain States Honey Pro- 
ducers) asking for a facility loan of 
$15,000. 

“LIVESTOCK: Various coopera- 
tive livestock associations have ap- 
plied for commodity loans estimated 
in the amount of $10,000,000. The 
full amount was approved Septem- 
ber 6. None of the money has yet 
been called for. 

“RICE: The Arkansas Rice Grow- 
ers Association applied for a com- 
modity loan estimated at $240,000, 
which was approved September 10. 

“On September 10 the Board ten- 
tatively approved a facility loan to 
the Arkansas Rice Growers Associa- 
tion, estimated at $400,000, pending 
an appraisal of the property which is 
now being made. 

“The Rice Growers Association of 
California applied for a commodity 
loan of $300,000, of which amount 
the Board approved $230,000 on 
September 10. 

“No advances have been called for 
on any of these rice loans. 

“SEED: The Egyptian Seed Grow- 
ers Exchange applied for a commod- 

Continued on page 32 


By J. R. Watson, Entomologist, 


It is important that seedbeds, es- 
pecially those made up in the early 
fall, be free of root-knot nematodes. 
Newly cleared land is usually free of 
these nematodes but such land is 
not always available. Infested land 
may be freed by the following meth- 
od. 

If young plants can be carried 
through until cooler weather in a 
nematode-free bed, they may make 
satisfactory growth, even if set in a 
field with considerable nematodes, 
after cool weather has checked the 
growth of the worms. Furthermore, 
it is particularly important that a 
plant be kept free from nematodes in 
its early life. Growth is then slower 
and the root system smaller than at 
any other time, and an infestation 
that would not disastrously affect a 
larger plant, might kill the young 
plant. Moreover, the shorter the time 
a plant stands in nematode-infested 
land the fewer will be the genera- 
tions of worms dwelling on it and, 
hence, the lighter the infestation. 

In order to produce plants reason- 
ably free of nematodes, as in the 
case of plants to be set in a field al- 
ready somewhat infested, it is gen- 
erally recommended that 600 to 800 
pounds of sodium cyanide and 900 to 
1,200 pounds of ammonium sulphate 
to the acre be used to treat the plant 
bed. If nematodes appear at all in 
such seed-beds, they will be in isolat- 
ed spots, from which plants can be 
rejected at planting time. If, on the 
other hand, the desire is for plants 
that can be depended upon to be ab- 
solutely free, as for setting in unin- 
fested ground, application of at least 
1,200 pounds cyanide and 1,800 
pounds ammonium sulphate to the 
acre should be made. The lighter the 
soil the smaller the amount required. 

Method of Application 

The proper quantity of sodium 
cyanide is first dissolved in water and 
the solution is then poured over the 
ground, which should have been pre- 
viously plowed. Care must be taken 
to get an even distribution of the 
liquid. Irrigation water is then ap- 
plied and the soil soaked to a depth 
of 18 inches or more. The ammonium 
sulphate, one and a half times the 
weight of the cyanide, is then dis- 
solved in water which also is poured 
evenly over the ground; a little irri- 
gation water is applied again, just 
enough to carry the sulphate down. 
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It is important that the sulphate be 
applied as promptly as possible after 
the cyanide, certainly the same day. 
The killing of the nematodes is ac- 
complished by hydrocyanic acid gas 
given off by the decomposition of the 
cyanide. Ammonium sulphate hastens 
decomposition by reacting with the 
cyanide, Hence, it is important that 
the sulphate be applied soon after 
the cyanide. The two substances must 
not, however be mixed before apply- 
ing. It is important that reaction be- 
tween these two materials take place 
in the soil. 

The material should be placed in a 
sprinkling can to which water is then 
added. When all is dissolved (it dis- 
solves readily) the solution can be 
sprinkled evenly over the ground. 
There is no need of touching it with 
the hands. 

The cost of 600 pounds of cyanide 
and 900 pounds ammonium sulphate 
at present prices is about $200. 
While this cost is high, the treatment 
is well worth while for seedbeds, par- 
ticularly of such plants as celery and 
lettuce, peppers and other fall crops 
started in late summer or early fall 
when nematodes are most active. 

This treatment leaves the soil very 
rich in nitrogn and the value of the 
material as a fertilizer should be de- 
ducted when figuring the cost of the 
treatment. Indeed, on seed- 
beds, such as celery, larger amounts 
of nitrogen to the acre are regularly 
applied than is contained in 600 
pounds of cyanide and 900 pounds of 
ammonium sulphate. Ordinarily it 
will be necessary for the grower to 
apply only potash and _ phosphoric 
acid after treatment. 

Another good chemical for killing 
nematodes is formaldehyde. Although 
somewhat cheaper than the sodium 
cyanide and ammonium sulphate, it 
does not, like the latter treatment, 
fertilize the soil. However it has the 
advantage that it also kills fungi 
which may attack the young plants. 
One part of the commercial product 
is dissolved in 50 parts of water and 
this liquid is applied to the soil at the 
rate of one quart per square foot. 

Cautions 

Persons applying sodium cyanide 
must bear in mind that this material 
is extremely poisonous. The balls (a 
convenient form is one in which the 
material is sold in ounce “eggs’’) can 
be handled with the bare hands, if 
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the skin is dry and there are no 
abrasions. It is always safer to use 
rubber gloves or a pair of forceps or 
tongs in handling. The _ solution 
should not be allowed to come in con- 
tact with the skin. 

The fumes are very poisonous to 
breathe, but there is little danger 
from this in the open air. In a green- 
house or other inclosed space care 
must be taken to avoid inhaling much 
of the fumes. 


RAINS RETARD RIPENING 
OF TEXAS FRUIT 


Tuesday, October 2, witnessed the 
official opening date of the citrus sea- 
son in the Valley, the first fruit to 
move in carload lots going out from 
La Feria by White & Lawler, Inc., A 
truck load of Duncans went out from 
Mission from the orchard of Mrs. V. 
Hoffman and were consigned to a 
produce firm in San Antonio, says the 
Mission, Texas, Times of October 4. 
They were shipped in baskets and 
averaged 70 size. The shipment was 
made by G. C. Allen. 

IExchange fruit is not expected to 
start moving before next week, al- 
though picking is under way. Much 
fruit is in the coloring rooms, being 
treated in preparation for shipment 
to what promises to be a very good 
market. 

Rains a week or two ago have re- 
tarded the ripening of the fruit. Ac- 
cording to A. R. Sandlin, marketing 
expert of the Exchange, these rains 
started fruit to growing. In an inter- 
view with The Times Mr. Sandlin had 
this to say: 

“Exchange officials as well as its 
members are somewhat disappointed 
in not getting started in the opening 
of the shipping season. This situation 
was probably brought about by the 
recent rains, which started the sap 
flowing and considerable new growth. 
Some blooming has been noticed on 
the trees. This condition naturally 
started the fruit to growing again 
and retarded maturity. Hence the de- 
lay in the fruit passing the required 
test. We have advised our trade of 
this condition, and until the new flush 
of growth has ceased and new wood 
begins to harden the solids or sugar 
in the fruit will more than likely be 
deficient, and shipments will be quite 
spotted and light for several days. 

Continued on page 27 
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Newell Reports On Fly 


A summary of the status of the 
fruit fly eradication campaign is con- 
tained in statement issued here by 
Dr. Wilmon Newell, Plant Commis- 
sioner of the State Plant Board of 
Florida. In what may be termed a re- 
port to the people of Florida, Dr. 
Newell says: 

“The work of eradication has prog- 
ressed most satisfactorily. Progress 
is shown by the fact that the number 
of infestations located scaled down- 
ward steadily after May, so that al- 
though a total of nine hundred and 
ninety-nine infested properties in 
twenty counties were located and 
charted, only eight of these were 
found during August, and we passed 
through the entire month of Septem- 
ber and have gone thus far into Oct- 
ober without discovering a single 
new infestation. 

“Florida’s citrus crop is being ship- 
ped; and all of it will go to market 
if the fly does not manifest itself in 
the shipping areas. Also all Florida 
vegetable crops not classed as hosts 
of the fly now have an unrestricted 
market. The classification of host 
vegetables is reduced to egg plants, 
peppers, lima beans and tomatoes; 
and there are numerous markets 
open to these. 

“The shipping privileges now open 
to Florida host fruits and vegetables 
are due to the success of the eradi- 
cation work done to date. Had not 
so remarkable a reduction in the fly 
population been accomplished during 
the summer it is certain that about 
six million boxes of citrus fruit in 
the so-called ‘infested zones’ would 
not have been allowed shipment; and 
thus would have been a total loss to 
the growers. Similarly peppers, egg 
plant and tomatoes would have had 
extremely restricted markets, if any 
at all, 

“The threat to Florida’s economic 
welfare through the presence here of 
the Mediterranean fruit fly in large 
numbers was very great. Other 
states do not propose allowing this 
fly to reach them if it is possible to 
prevent. Florida growers may well 
be thankful that the interstate quar- 
antines are being administered by a 
paternal federal government rather 
than by individual states. Until the 
fruit fly has been completely eradi- 
cated from Florida quarantines will 
continue in one form or another. It 
is therefore of manifest advantage 
to Florida that the job of eradica- 


Situation 


tion be accomplished fully and at 
the earliest possible date. Until then, 
any withdrawal of federal quaran- 
tines would be followed immediately 
by the placing of quarantines or em- 
bargoes of individual states, acting 
in accordance with their rights and 
powers. 

“Florida has otherwise ample rea- 
son for wishing to accomplish com- 
plete eradication of the fly. Whether 
its capacity for destruction has been 
over-estimated or not, the fact that 
in some groves in central Florida 
last spring it caused practically a one 
hundred per cent destruction of the 
crop is significant; and it is certain 
its presence in Florida would very 
greatly increase the cost of produc- 
ing marketable fruit. There is like- 
wise food for thought in the fact that 
should eradication fail, the federal 
government will be compelled to ad- 
mit to the United States fruits and 
vegetables from countries where the 
Mediterranean fruit fly occurs. Or- 
anges and grapes from Spain, Italy 
and Palestine, oranges and grape- 
fruit from South Africa and else- 
where must be admitted to compete 
with Florida products in American 
markets. 

“Continued successful prosecution 
of eradication measures leading ulti- 
mately to the entire elimination of 
the Mediterranean fruit fly from the 
state should undoubtedly permit of 
steadily bettering economic condi- 
tions in Florida. The fly has not yet 
gone. It has not ‘disappeared’. It is 
true that the eradication work to 
date apparently has been successful 
beyond the most optimistic expecta- 
tions of a short time ago; but even 
so the fly population has not yet been 
brought to a point where it may be 
disregarded. 

“No thinking man who witnessed 
the application of cyanide dust to 
test trees in certain groves last 
spring, resulting in definitely locat- 
ing an average of over five hundred 
flies to the tree, is willing to believe 
that all the flies are gone. The inspec- 
tors are searching for tiny insects, 
so difficult to find that an infestation 
may not be discovered until insects 
in a particular vicinity have increased 
to hundreds. Ripening of the citrus 
crop will provide material wherein 
fruit flies can breed and increase. 
Every one knows that work already 
done against the fly has been most 
effective, but the true measures of its 


effectiveness must be measured by the 
number and extent of such infesta- 
tions as may be found between now 
and next spring. 

“Our progress has been excellent. 
The enemy is on the run. Now is the 
time to redouble our eradiéation ef- 
forts and complete the job. 

“The people of Florida have just 
cause to congratulate themselves up- 
on the progress which has been made 
in this fight, in which they themselves 
have taken such an important and 
vital part. However, this is no time 
for self-delusion. The danger is great- 
ly reduced. It is minimized. But the 
time of danger is not over; the fight 
is not yet finished. Instead of relax- 
ing efforts, now is the time to follow 
up the advantage gained with all our 
might; and proceed to finish the job. 
We also must realize that to finish 
the job will require the continued 
cooperation of all citizens. It will en- 
tail sacrifices; and it will require 
work—work on the part of private 
citizens as well as those officially 
employed. The price of victory is not 
too high. Complete victory over the 
Mediterranean fruit fly means such 
vast economic advantage to Florida, 
as contrasted with what failure of 
eradication must mean, that it is 
worthy of the best efforts and the 
close cooperation of every man, wo- 
man and child in the state.” 


NATIONAL CONTEST FOR 
POULTRY CLUB MEMBERS 


Another goal for 4-H club mem- 
bers to work for has just been an- 
nounced by the Quaker Oats Co., 
of Chicago, in offering a free trip 
to the International Club Congress 
in Chicago in 1930 for the club mem- 
ber in each state making the best re- 
cord in poultry production. In addi- 
tion, national winners will be select- 
ed from the state winners, and two 
national prizes of $300 and $200 will 
be awarded. 

The contest is being conducted to 
stimulate interest in poultry clubs 
throughout the country, and will be 
supervised by 4-H club leaders in the 
states. County agents will conduct 
the contest in their counties and will 
supervise the care of the flocks. To 
be eligible for the state prizes a con- 
testant must have at least 50 birds. 

The contest began September Ist 
1929 and will continue for one year. 
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GROVE CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER 


Timely Suggestions for Grove Work 
During the Present Month 


If clean-up spray was not applied in 
September it should be given this month. 
Wash out sprayer thoroughly after using. 

Now is the time to think about and pre- 
pare for your fumigation operations this 
fall and winter. 

If cover crop is heavy, mow and allow it 
to lie where cut (this controls pumpkin 
bugs). 

Make preparations for harvesting, but 
do not harvest green fruit. 

Pick up and burn all twigs under pecan 
trees, which have been cut off by girdlers. 


PE) 
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CITRUS SEASON OPENS FAVORABLY 


Early shipments of grapefruit, which started 
immediately after the first of September, met 
with a favorable reception in all of the major 
markets of the country. From the very start, 
prices ruled very satisfactory from the grow- 
er’s standpoint, auction sales averaging $6.50 
and better, with some of the fancy grades sell- 
ing up to $9.50. At the beginning of October, 
there was a tendency on the part of buyers to 
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hold off, awaiting heavier shipments in the 
hope that lower prices might prevail. At the be- 
ginning of October, auction prices generally 
were off about $1.00 from the high prices pre- 
vailing early in September, but the better 
grades were finding a ready market at good 
figures. 

Up to October 7, 843 cars of grapefruit had 
been moved from Florida packing houses. For 
the most part, this fruit was well advanced in 
maturity over fruit shipped at the same time 
last year. Save in a very few instances, there 
has been but little complaint of unfit fruit be- 
ing shipped or of attempts to evade the green 
fruit inspection law. The inspectors are on the 
lookout for any such attempted evasions, and 
it is declared that any violations of the law 
will be speedily and strongly prosecuted. 

Both the Isle of Pines and Porto Rico had 
abundant supplies of grapefruit on the Eastern 
markets during September and these supplies 
are still coming forward during October. Texas, 
on the other hand, had no fruit in any of the 
markets during September, shipments being 
withheld until after October first. While the 
Florida fruit is far in advance of last season 
from a maturity standpoint, the Texas fruit is 
backward, owing to unseasonable rains which 
have kept the fruit growing and retarded ripen- 
ing. Texas expects to have 5,000 cars of grape- 
fruit to ship this season, as against about half 
that quantity last year. The shipment of grape- 
fruit from Florida during September was far in 
excess of the quantity shipped during the same 
period a year ago. 

But while Florida grapefruit shipments for 
September were far in advance of the average 
seasonal shipment, the movement of oranges 
was practically nil. Up to October 7, only four 
cars of oranges had left the state. At this writ- 
ing, however, the movement of Parson Browns 
is setting in and from now on such shipments 
may be expected to increase rapidly. This varie- 
ty is well advanced in maturity, is for the most 
part sweet and palatable, and when properly 
colored should meet with a ready demand at 
good prices. The few cars so far shipped would 
seem to bear out this conclusion. Most packers, 
however, are inclined to hold back the move- 
ment of oranges in any considerable quantity 
until after the first of November, and it is not 
believed that shipments will reach the peak 
until after that date. 

Packing house officials and others who have 
given careful study to the situation, look for- 
ward to a season of good prices, provided no 
effort is made to stampede the market by an 
oversupply of offerings. The citrus crop of the 
country as a whole is exceedingly short, and 
with proper control of distribution over the sea- 
son, there is every reason to believe that prices 
will remain at satisfactory levels throughout. 


THE FLY SITUATION 


. 


The situation as regards the Mediterranean 
fruit fly continues to improve. Indeed, so favor- 
able has been the situation during the past few 
weeks, that some have been inclined to believe 
that the fly has been definitely whipped, that 
there no longer is danger of a renewal of its 
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activities. While it is to be hoped that this spirit 
of optimism may be realized, it is the part of 
wisdom to continue the active fight against the 
fly until it is definitely known that the last fly 
has been killed and the most remote danger of 
reinfestation has been removed. 

Florida, with the assistance of the federal 
government, has made a_ wonderful fight 
against the fly. In six months Florida has ac- 
complished more toward eradication of the fly 
than any other country or any other section has 
accomplished in all the years since the fly first 
became known to fruit growers of the sub-tropi- 
cal countries. But neither Florida nor the fed- 
eral government can be content with what has 
already been done. The fight must be waged to 
a finish, without let up or intermission, until the 
last possibility of danger is removed. 

In the members of the State Plant Board and 
the federal authorities co-operating with them, 
we have a set of men as fuly capable of hand- 
ling the situation intelligently and effectively as 
any set of men in the world. Right now, they are 
probably better equipped for the work required 
than any others who could possibly be assembl- 
ed for the task. In addition to their scientific 
knowledge, they have the experience of the 
past six months in actual contact with the fly in 
the field. They know the requirements of the 
job and have the will to perform. They should 
continue to have the united and unqualified sup- 
port of the govrenment in carrying out the 
plans for the prevention of a recurrence of the 
recent infestations. 

Congress, it is believed, will look with favor 
upon the recommendation of Secretary Hyde 
for an appropriation of $26,000,000 to con- 
tinue the fight to the end. Such an appropria- 
tion should insure the successful outcome of the 
campaign for eradication. Lack of such appro- 
priation might well mean a renewal of the activ- 
ities of the fly which would nullify the good 
work already done. With proper support at the 
hands of congress and the public, the state and 
federal authorities will surely win. This support 
should be forthcoming without question. 


AN APPRECIATION 


Florida citrus growers owe a debt of grati- 
tude to J. A. Griffin, president of the Florida 
Citrus Growers Clearing House Association, 
Peter O. Knight, of Tampa, Senators Fletcher 
and Trammell, and Congressmen Herbert J. 
Drane and Ruth Bryan Owen, for their efforts 
in securing more favorable regulations for the 
shipment of this season’s citrus crop and their 
work in behalf of federal appropriations for 
further eradication work and for the reimburse- 
ment of growers whose crops have been de- 
stroyed in the fight against the fly. These loyal 
Floridians have been tireless in their work for 
Florida citrus growers and the state. 


LITTLE FRUIT LOSS FROM WIND 


Florida citrus growers suffered but little from 
the high winds which skirted the southeastern, 
southern and southwestern borders of the state 
during the last days of September. Some fruit 
was blown from the trees on the Lower East 
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Coast and in DeSoto and Lee counties in the 
West Coast section, but aside from this loss, 
which was small, the only damage sustained by 
growers was from thorn pricks and scars. 

For a time it was feared that the storm might 
cross the peninsula through the citrus sections, 
and growers were greatly relieved when it be- 
came known that the wind was skirting the 
border of the state through the Florida straits 
and far out at sea up the Gulf. 


HIGH IODINE CONTENT OF — 


Additional incentive to the daily use of grape- 
fruit is found in the latest discovery of its high 
percentage of iodine, invaluable in the treat- 
ment and prevention of goitre. Speaking of re- 
cent tests, the Bradenton Herald says: 

“The newest analyses made of canned Mana- 
tee county grapefruit shows an iodine content 
of 423 part per billion, according to announce- 
ment made by C. E. Street, chairman of the 
chamber of commerce iodine committee, which 
has been active in bringing to the attention of 
the public the value of iodine in Florida vege- 
tables as a preventive or cure for goitre. The 
analyses referred to were made by the Tampa 
Terminals company at its own expense. 

“Results of the analyses are deeply signifi- 
cant and of far reaching effect since they prove 
conclusively that the medicinal value of these 
fruits and vegetables is not lost through the can- 
ning process, a mooted question until this test 
was made. However the result of the test defi- 
nitely removes the last obstacle in the path of 
the committee’s plans and will enable these 
gentlemen to go into the October 24 and 25 
state-wide conference with a definite program. 

“The value of iodine as a preventive for goi- 
tre is forcefully shown in numerous medical 
pamphlets and magazines that have been made 
available by the committee. Three noted scien- 
tists, Norman D. Jarvis, M. S., Ray W. Clough, 
Ph. D., and Ernest D. Clark, Ph. D., collaborat- 
ing on an article in the Journal of the American 
Medical association, published in May, 1926, 
are agreed on the following. 

“Tt is now generally believed that iodine de- 
ficiency is the immediate cause of simple goitre 
and that this disease is readily combatted by a 
preventive treatment that supplies the amount 
of iodine necessary for the normal functioning 
of the thyroid. This may be ——— by in- 
creasing the iodine in the diet. 

Reading elsewhere in the same article this is 
found: 

“J. F. McClendon and J. C. Hathaway found 
that foods produced in goitrous regions contain 
less iodine than those produced in nongoitrous 
regions. Certain facts in support of the hypothe- 
sis that goitre is an iodine deficiency disease 
stands out in the observations of Keith on goitre 
in the Pemberton valley of British Columbia.” 

“In this connection one finds a convincing ex- 
ample of conditions as they exist in the Great 
Lakes region, a goitrous community, and Florida 
which is nongoitrous. 32 per cent of 12,361 boys, 
and 67 per cent of 13,584 girls in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., schools showed goitrous infection. Again- 
st this only 4 out of 2,800 students in Manatee 
county schools showed this infection. 
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The Canadian Citrus Fruit 
Market 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington 


Canada provides the principal for- 
eign market for American oranges 
and lemons and is second only to the 
United Kingdom as an export outlet 
for American grapefruit. Annual im- 
ports of citrus fruit into Canada from 
all sources during the four years 
1925-26 to 1928-29 (fiscal year April 
1 to March 31) averaged 2,200,000 
boxes of oranges, 374,000 boxes of 
lemons and 274,000 boxes of grape- 
fruit. The proportion supplied by the 
United States during that period 
works out as follows: Grapefruit 96 
per cent, oranges 94 per cent, and 
lemons 71 per cent. Canada also im- 
ports small quantities of grapefruit 
from Jamacia and Cuba and small 
quantities of oranges from Japan, 
Mexico and Spain. Considerable 
quantities of lemons, however, are 
imported from Sicily. 

The per capita consumption of cit- 
rus fruit in Canada is still consider- 
ably below that in the United States. 
Grapefruit consumption in Canada 
during the past four years averaged 
only two pounds per capita as against 
five pounds in the United States. The 
Canadian consumption of oranges 
averaged 16 pounds as against 21 
pounds in the United States, and 
lemons 3 pounds against 5 pounds in 
the United States. Over three-fifths 
of the total population of Canada, 
however, is concentrated mainly in 
the highly industrialized areas ex- 
tending along the lower lakes and 
the St. Lawrence River. The actual 
per capita consumption in this rela- 
tively small area is no doubt some- 
what higher than the statistical fig- 
ure for all of Canada. 

Oranges 

The United States during the past 
four years has been the source of 
more than 94 per cent of the oranges 
imported into Canada. Over 50 per 
cent of the American oranges im- 
ported into Canada are brought in 
through the customs ports of On- 
tario and Quebec. Mandarine oranges 
from Japan have been a feature of 
the Canadian market at Christmas 
time for many years. Annual imports 
from Japan during this four-year 
period averaged 103,000 boxes or ap- 
proximately 4.8 per cent of the total. 
The Japanese fruit comes into Can- 
ada through the port of Vancouver. 
Occasionally Mexican oranges are 
seen on the market. Small quantities 
are also imported from Jamaica, 


_ Palermo to Montreal 
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Spain and Palestine. Orange growers 
in South Africa and Australia have 
been looking to the Canadian market 
as a possible outlet for their increas- 
ing production, but the lack of ade- 
quate transportation facilities thus 
far has prevented competition from 
these sources. 
Lemons 

Only about 71 per cent of the lem- 
ons imported into Canada come from 
the United States. Sicily supplies 
practically all of the balance. The 
average invoice value of the Italian 
lemons imported into Canada during 
1928-29 works out at $4.14 per case 
while that of American lemons was 
$4.69 per case. Transportation costs 
have tended to divide the Canadian 
lemon market into two sections. It is 
difficult to dispose of Sicilian lemons 
in the markets of western Canada in 
competition with California fruit be- 
cause of the expensive rail haul from 
New York or eastern Canadian points 
to the Prairie Provinces. Most of the 
Sicilian lemons imported into Can- 
ada for that reason are marketed in 
Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Otta- 
wa, Quebec and London. The west- 
ern markets, such as Calgary, Winni- 
peg, Regina and Edmonton, carry 
practically no lemons other than 
those from California. While the 
large cities in Quebec and Ontario 
take considerable quantities of Cali- 
fornia lemons the statistics by cus- 
toms districts show that almost half 
of the California lemons shipped into 
Canada are sent to the Prairie Pro- 
vinces and British Columbia. 

The railway freight rate on lem- 
ons from Los Angeles to Montreal is 
$1.50 per 100 pounds. The rate from 
on the other 
hand works out at $1.30 per 100 
pounds (61.9 cents from Palermo to 
New York and 69 cents from New 
York to Montreal). This makes a 
difference in freight rates of 92 
cents per 100 pounds in favor of the 
California shipper. These rates are 
on full carload shipments. 

The bulk of the Canadian imports 
of Italian lemons come in from April 
to August. Most of the fruit is land- 
ed at American ports and is trans- 
shipped into Canada because of the 
lack of transportation facilities con- 
necting the Canadian and the Sici- 
lian ports. Some Italian lemons are 
handled via British ports. These usu- 
ally go into Canada via the St. Law- 
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rence River before te close of navi- 
gation on that water route. The Can- 
adian price on the’ bulk of Italian 
lemons is the New York auction 
price plus the cost of transportation 
to Canadian markets and middle- 
men’s profits. 
Grapefruit 

There has been a gradual expan- 
sion in the Canadian market for 
American grapefruit during the past 
four years. Imports from the Unit- 
ed States in 1928-29 amounted to 
285,000 boxes or 97.2 per cent of the 
total as compared with 252,000 boxes 
or 94.6 per cent of the total in 1925- 
26. Jamaican grapefruit is practical- 
ly the only other grapefruit offered 
on the Canadian market. Strenuous 
efforts have been made by Jamaican 
interests to secure a larger propor- 
tion of the Canadian grapefruit trade 
but the Canadian imports from that 
source have declined steadily due 
largely to the fact that American 
grapefruit is of much better quality. 
Lack of adequate transportation fa- 
cilities has also been a factor work- 
ing against the Jamaican shipper but 
this has now been remedied by the 
recent establishment of direct steam- 
ship service betwen Canadian and 
British West Indies ports. The Canad- 
ian imports of grapefruit from Ja- 
maica have declined steadily from 
12,000 boxes in 1925-26 to 5,000 
boxes in 1928-29. With the present 
shipping facilities, however, together 
with the special tariff preference 
which fruit from Jamaica enjoys in 
the Canadian market, Jamaican ex- 
porters may be expected to secure a 
larger part of the Canadian grape- 
fruit trade providing they can com- 
pete with Florida in price, quality 
and service. 

Tariffs 

Oranges and lemons enter Canada 
free of duty. Grapefruit, however, 
according to Tariff Item 101 (a) is 
duitable at 50 cents per 100 pounds 
British Preferential and at $1.00 In- 
termediate and $1.00 General. The 
British Preferential rate of course 
applies only to grapefruit coming 
from countries within the British Em- 
pire. The Intermediate rate applies 
to countries with which Canada has 
special treaty arrangements, while 
the general rate applies to all other 
countries. American grapefruit takes 
the General rate. Under Item 101 

Continued on page 22 
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California Subtropical Horti- 


culture Summer Session 
Establishes Record 


One Florida Student in Attendance. International Society Organized 


With a registration of 59 students 
the 1929 Summer Session in Sub- 
tropical Horticulture held at the Cit- 
rus Experiment Station at Riverside, 
California, established a record as 
the largest attended and most suc- 
cessful yet held, according to a re- 
cent communication from Professor 
Robert W. Hodgson of the University 
of California. Professor Hodgson 
who, as head of the Division of Sub- 
tropical Horticulture of the Califor- 
nia College of Agriculture, has 
charge of the session, is well known 
in Florida citrus circles through his 
annual visits to this state to judge 
at the South Florida Fair. 


Students in attendance represent- 
ed twelve foreign countries; Arabia, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Egypt, Germany, 
Haiti, India, Iraq, Palestine, Russia, 
South Africa, Syria, and Turkey and 
seven states in addition to California; 
Arizona, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, 
Maryland, Oregon and Texas. Florida 
was represented for the first time in 
the history of the Summer Sessions 
at Riverside in the person of Leon- 
ard R. Toy, a graduate of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Gainesville 
and later associated with W. J. 
Krome of Homestead in the Coral 
Reef Nurseries. Of the 59 students 
38, or nearly two-thirds came from 
other states or from institutions other 
than the University of California, 
and 24 were graduate students. 

The outstanding feature of the ses- 
sion which invariably causes the 
greatest comment on the part of the 
students, according to Professor 
Hodgson, is the way in which theory 
and practice are combined in the 
courses given. The forenoons are de- 
voted to lectures in which the theo- 
retical considerations are presented 
and the results of investigational 
work summarized. The afternoons are 
spent in laboratory exercises, most 
of which are in the field,—in experi- 
mental or commercial orchards, or 
nurseries. Saturdays are spent in 
field trips which cover most of the 
fruit districts of southern California. 

Owing to the limited facilities at 
the Citrus Experiment Station, there 
being accommodations for only 60 
students, Professor Hodgson states 
that in the future it will probably be 
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necessary to limit the enrollment in 
several of the courses for which rea- 
son he suggests that students plan- 
ning to attend the 1930 session may 
find it advisable to apply for admis- 
sion and enrollment some months in 
advance of the opening date, which 
is approximately July 1. Persons in- 
terested in attending the 1930 ses- 
sion are asked to communicate with 
the Division of Subtropical Horticul- 
ture, 339 Hilgard Hall, Barkeley, 
California. The courses listed to be 
given include Citriculture, Subtropi- 
cals of Major Importance other than 
Citrus, Insect Enemies of Subtropi- 
cal Fruits, and Subtropical Fruit 
Diseases, 

Among the outstanding student 
body activities of the 1929 Session 
was the formation of an internation- 
al organization of students in the 
field of subtropical horticulture 
known as the Society of Subtropical 
Horticulturists, the alpha or mother 
chapter of which will be confined to 
the University of California Summer 
Sessions in Subtropical Horticulture. 
It is expected that within the near 
future daughter chapters will be 
formed in Arizona, Texas, Palestine, 
Egypt, and South Africa, — these 
states or countries having contribut- 
ted largely to registration in past 
summer sessions. The primary ob- 
jects of the organization will be to 
preserve contact between students at- 
tending the Riverside summer ses- 
sions and to promote the advance- 
ment of subtropical horticulture a- 
long scientific lines. A handsome 
membership certificate and a beauti- 
ful symbolic key were adopted. The 
officers of the society as selected for 
the coming year are as follows: Pres- 
ident, H. B. Grahap, Pala, California; 
Vice-president, Paul L. Guest, La 
Villa, Texas; Councilor, Professor 
Robert W. Hodgson; and Secretary 
Treasurer, B. S. Bajwa, graduate 
student from India. 


STERILIZING SATISFACTORY 


Orlando, Oct. 12.—Fruit fly eradi- 
cation headquarters officials today 
expressed satisfaction with experi- 
ments in a new method for steriliz- 
ing citrus fruits to be shipped from 
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what were formerly designated as in- 
fested areas. 

The officials today cited the case 
of a carload of grapefruit picked in 
the vicinity of Cocoa Sept. 28, put 
through a coloring process then steril- 
ized at 110 degrees fahrenheit for 
eight hours. The fruit was packed 
and loaded Oct. 2, then precooled to 
50 degrees and shipped Oct. 3, under 
standard refrigeration. Because of a 
truckers strike in New York the car 
was held at Jersey City for several 
days and sold on the New York fruit 
market Oct. 9. 

Reports of the sale showed that 
first grapefruit sold for $7.90 a box. 
Russets $6.90 a box; second grade 
$5.95 a box; third grade $5 a box. 
The prices were reported as being a 
shade higher than those obtained for 
two other carloads of grapefruit com- 
ing from outside the eradication area, 
which had not been submitted to the 
sterilization process, The three cars 
were handled simultaneously in the 
same sale by the same sales agency. 

The sterilization process was con- 
ducted by a Florida shipping con- 
cern in cooperation with government 
experts who were investigating the 
heat sterilization plan. The car was 
the second to move in this manner 
from the packing house. The first 
one was sold in New York, Sept. 23. 

Eradication officials believed that 
the sterilization method kills organ- 
isms which ordinarily cause decay in 
citrus fruits. Reports were that the 
sterilized shipments arrived on the 
market with practically no decay. 


YOTHERS TO HONOLULU 


W. W. Yothers, who has had 
charge of investigation work in Flor- 
ida laboratories with headquarters at 
Orlando, left Sunday, October 3, for 
Honolulu, where he will be in charge 
of work for the department of agri- 
culture in operations against the 
Mediterranean fruit fly. Mr. Yothers 
will attempt to determine the ex- 
tremes of temperature which mean 
death to the fly. 


In writing advertisers please men- 
tion The Citrus Industry. 
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SUMMER COVER CROP 
SHOULD BE REMOVED 
FROM SATSUMA GROVE 


Summer cover crops play an im- 
portant part in a satsuma grove, but 
they shuld not be left standing after 
the end of the rainy season as they 
use up much moisture which will be 
needed by the trees. This is the sum- 
mary of the cover crop situation in 
satsuma groves at this season, as 
outlined by J. Lee Smith, district ex- 
tension agent. 

In pointing out the necessity for 
removing the cover crop about the 
first of September Mr. Smith does 
not mean to imply that the summer 
cover crop is not a good thing. He 
merely means that it has already 
served the purpose for which it was 
planted, and should be removed at 
once before the fall droughts begin. 

In summarizing the advantages of 
a leguminous cover crop for the 
grove, Mr. Smith says that it has 
four distinct values. It will add much- 
needed vegetable matter, which when 
turned into the soil will serve as a 
home for friendly bacteria and in- 
crease the water-holding capacity of 
the soil. It will serve as a cover for 
the land and protect it from packing 
and washing. It will act as a trap to 
catch the plant food that is made 
available in the soil. It will trap 
nitrogen from the air and add it to 
the soil to be taken up and utilized 
by the trees. 

If it is planted early, the cover 
crop will have reached its maximum 
growth by the end of the rainy sea- 
son, Mr. Smith continues. There are 
two ways of removing it, either of 
which is satisfactory. Some growers 
prefer to mow the crop and let it 
lie on the surface while others disc 
it into the ground. 

It is the practice of some growers 
to mulch the trees during the fall 
with part of the vegetation. This is 
all right provided this material is 
not pulled up against the tree and 
then covered with dirt, in which case 
white ants may attack the trees. 

When a disc is used in the satsuma 
grove care should be excercised to see 
that no roots from the trees are cut 
off. The trees will need all of their 
roots during the fall and winter. 

A winter cover crop is very desir- 
able for the satsuma grove. Oats, rye, 
vetch or Austrian peas can be sown 
in October or November and turned 
under the following spring. 

This is the second of a series of 
three articles on the care of satsuma 
groves by Mr. Smith. 


In writing advertisers please men- 
tion The Citrus Industry. 
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QUARANTINE RULES STILL 
FURTHER RELAXED 


From Washington on Saturday, October 12, came 
the announcement of still further relaxation of the quar- 
antine rules governing the shipment of citrus fruits. All 
citrus territory, save eight small areas in as many coun- 
ties, are affected by the new ruling. 


The modification was made effective upon the condi- 
tion that fruit moving from the released areas shall be 
destined for points northeast of Potomac yards, Virginia. 
Under the order the state plant board of Florida was 
authorized to release all areas hitherto designated as in- 
fested with the fly except those in which infestations have 
been determined subsequent to July 31. 

The eight points still classified as infested are locat- 
ed in the following counties, one area being situated in 
each county: Citrus, Lake, Marion, Putnam, Pasco, Hills- 
borough, Flagler and St. Johns. Department officials said 
the infested sections were approximately two miles in 
diameter, but that more specific locations of them could 
not be given. 


Might Be Released Soon 


These areas will continue under quarantine because 
evidence of the pest has been found in them since Aug. 1. 
Officials stressed, however, that no flies have been found 
in any part of Florida since Aug. 27, and indicated that 
these eight areas might soon be released from the quaran- 
tine, which requires sterilization of all fruit, regardless of 
its destination. 

Other requirements of the quarantine remain un- 
changed. These include the sterilization of fruit produc- 
ed in the eradication area as a whole unless it is destined 
for points northesat of Potomac yards. No Florida host 
fruits or vegetables, sterilized or unsterilized, are permit- 
ted to be transported directly or indirectly into any of the 
18 southern and western states listed in the quarantine. 


Awaits Test In April 


Dr. C. L. Marlatt chief of the plant quarantine and 
control administration, said no conclusion could be reach- 
ed on whether the fly had been stamped out until next 
April. 

“This is the end of the rainy season in which flies, 
the Mediterranean fly, as well as the domestic ones, are 
killed off,” he said. “House flies come back. It is possible 
that the fruit fly will come back. We hope that it will not 
but we must wait and see.” 
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CHAIN BOOST DEMAND 
FOR ADVERTISED GOODS 


The rapid and progressive develop- 
ment of chain stores or affiliated pur- 
chasing groups has been the out- 
standing feature of commercial 
changes noticeable in this country 
within the last few years. Not a little 
alarm over the situation presented 
through these vast aggregations of 
buying power has been expressed in 
some quarters; but those in control 
of thoroughly established, trademark- 
ed goods are finding these same 
groups not at all inimical to the in- 
terests of the producers. 

Price is, of course, a first consid- 
eration of. these groups in making 
purchases. Because of their tremend- 
ous buying power they may at times 
be in a position practically to set 
their own figures at which they pro- 
pose to purchase certain items; and 
small sellers may, it is alleged, find 
themselves powerless to do other 
than accept. ; 

However, the large chains or buy- 
ing. groups are first class merchan- 
disers before anything else. Rapid 
turnover is with them a no less con- 
sideration than is price. Tabulated ex- 
perience has shown that quickly mov- 
ing stock may yield a higher net 
profit to the modern merchant than 
slower moving stock even when 
handled upon a considerably thinner 
margin. 

Therefore the chains and the as- 
sociated buying groups are more 
greatly interested in steady and re- 
liable supplies of fast-moving adver- 
tised goods, for which there is always 
a ready waiting consumer demand, 
than in haphazard occasional sup- 
plies of those articles for which de- 
mand must be built. There is like- 
wise the consideration that merchan- 
dise, like persons, is known by the 
company it keeps; and the large 
groups find it a big drawing card to 
be able to impress the public that 
they are handling the better brands 
of widely known products. Confi- 
dence therefore has replaced alarm 
among those who now have had sev- 


LOCATE EVE EATING 
BLUE GOOSE FRUIT 


If Eve was as good looking as her 
photograph appearing recently in 
in Fox Movietone-News, the Garden 
of Eden must have been a really 
wonderful place in which to live. 

Eve in this instance was Miss 
Verda Cummings, trained nurse for- 
merly of Portland, Oregon, the 
snake was played by a big bull snake 
in person, and the apple was likewise 
played in person by a big red apple 
bearing the Blue Goose identification. 
The Garden of Eden was located in 
the great King David apple orchard 
of the American Fruit Growers Inc. 
on Sunnyslope, outside Wenatchee 
Washington. 

A truck carrying twenty thousand 
dollars worth of movie and sound 
equipment, manned by experts of 
Fox Movietone-News, recorded the 
sights and sounds, for in addition to 
Eve, the snake and the apple there 
were likewise present and participat- 
ing, a large number of good looking 
girls recruited from the Wenatchee 
packing house of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. who armed with pick- 
ing buckets and ladders went through 
the motions of picking apples, the 
while singing “In the Shade of the 
Old Apple Tree” in this modernized 
and improved Garden of Eden. 

This was no advertising stunt, but 
simply the movie men’s idea of an 
interesting bit to include in the 
Movietone News for the entertain- 
ment of audiences all over the coun- 
try. The selection of the American 
Fruit Growers property and what 
followed was only a natural conse- 
quence of the fact that “everybody 
knows Blue Goose’’. 





eral years experience selling their 
advertised goods to the big buying 
units. Experience has demonstrated 
that instead these buying groups in- 
terposing a barrier which might in- 
terfere with the successful distribu- 
tion of widely advertised articles, the 
great buying units actually are pro- 
Continued on page 2 
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PROMINENT BRITONS ARE 
VISITORS IN FLORIDA 


Among the most interesting vis- 
itors to Florida recently were Mr. 
John Colyer of London, Mr. George 
Webb of Glasgow and Mr. Percy 
Pask of Liverpool, who are the con- 
trolling factors in the greatest fruit 
and vegetable handling organization 
in the British Isles. 

Messrs. Colyer and Webb have 
been in Florida previously, but it was 
Mr. Pask’s first visit not only to 
Florida but to the United States. For 
more than a week these gentlemen 
were the guests of R. B. Woolfolk, 
vice-president of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc., and from Orlando they 
traveled over practically every part 
of the citrus area of the state; and 
expressed themselves as delighted 
with their reception here and with 
Florida as a producing territory and 
as a place in which to live. 

Their business on Blue Goose 
fruits is a very large one. They re- 
port with the British public the Blue 
Goose trademark takes precedence 
over any and all other brands or 
trademarks identifying imported 
fruits; and that the normally care- 
ful British consumers are thoroughly 
converted to the belief that their 
money spent for Blue Goose fruits 
always obtains its full worth. 

They were particularly enthusias- 
tic concerning the results obtained 
from the Blue Goose advertising com- 
paign in Great Britian last season, 
stating that these had considerably 
exceeded the most optimistic expec- 
tations; and that the demand thus 
created with the consuming public 
has caused Blue Goose fruits to oc- 
cupy a unique place in the regard of 
the green grocer trade there. 

This campaign was not simply an 
adaptation of the customary Ameri- 
can advertising of the Blue Goose 
trademark. Instead it was a carefully 
calculated and typically British ad- 
vertising campaign to appeal to Brit- 
ons in a manner to which they might 
be expected to be most responsive. A 

Continued on page 2 
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CHAINS BOOST DEMAND 

FOR ADVERTISED GOODS 

Continued from page 1 

viding a remarkably effective and 
economical channel through which 
these same advertised products may 
find their way into the hands of the 
consuming public with minimum 
effort, and with an assured distribu- 
tion previously impossible to obtain. 

Once having worked out to their 
respective satisfactions that advertis- 
ed goods actually stimulate’ store 
activities and distribution with conse- 
quent profit, and that the concentrat- 
ed buying groups can and will pay 
fair prices for those articles for 
which public demand already had 
been created, the big buying groups 
and those sellers controlling widely 
advertised products have been work- 
ing in relative harmony and with con- 
siderable mutual profit. 

Of course, the large concern con- 
trolling a large output is the only 
type of seller which is in a position 
to deal thus satisfactorily with these 
large buying units. The requirements 
of the buyers are so large that only 
large selling concerns are in a posi- 
tion to supply them adequately. The 
buyers are interested in regular and 
certain supplies. They cannot afford 
to try to accomodate the operations 
of their stores to the handling of 
relatively small amounts of merchan- 
dise, however cheap; and they can- 
not afford to take chances of irregu- 
lar or uncertain supplies. The big 
selling concern with established 
trademark recognition, and its own 
clientele among consumers, however, 
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is able to meet the requirements; and 
therefore finds itself profiting large- 
ly by this newest development in 
modern merchandising. The manner 
in which Blue Goose fruits and vege- 
tables are advertised by leading con- 
cerns among these large groups in 
various locations all over the coun- 
try illustrates well how growers 
served by the American Fruit Grow- 
ers Inc. have profited through this 
most recent development. 


PROMINENT BRITONS ARE 
VISITORS IN FLORIDA 
Continued from page 1 
large British advertising organization 
was retained; and Messrs. Colyer, 
Pask and Webb with their associates 
and members of their force played a 
large part in seeing that the appeal 
to British palates and British pock- 
etbooks was the best which could be 
devised, with the advertising depart- 
ment of the American Fruit Growers 
Inc., of course, lending its best efforts 
to the undertaking. 

Continuation of this British adver- 
tising during the coming season will 
be along the same lines; and the Brit- 
ish distributing forces are most en- 
thusiastic, these gentlemen report, 
concerning the prospects. 

Messrs. Pask, Colyer and Webb 
are not only the foremost fruit and 
vegetable handlers in Great Britain, 
but occupy a very prominent place in 
financial and business circles. Their 
wholehearted endorsement of Florida 
grapefruit, in which they specialize, 
and their self-evident appreciation 
for Florida as evidenced during their 
visit, are in a considerable sense a 
reflection of the best posted British 
opinion. 

LIGHTER CITRUS CROP 
SHOWN IN CALIFORNIA 


The Fruit World of Los Angeles 
(the daily citrus report of Califor- 
nia), estimates the coming orange 
crop at 60 per cent of the 1928-29 
crop, which season closes Nov. 1. On 
this basis, the 1929-30 crop should 
turn out 45,000 cars total, of which 
24,600 would be Valencias and 20,- 
400 Navels. The size of the crop 
seems to be “‘soptted” not only as to 
districts but also as to individual 
groves, Therefore the casual observ- 
er may easily be led to wrong con- 
clusions. It is thought that a crop of 
45,000 cars total would be a conserv- 
ative estimate at this time. 

For comparative purposes actual 
carlot shipments (starting with 1918- 
19), for the past 10 years, are given: 


October, 1929 
October, 1929 


39,339—35,679—43,311 —29,575— 
50,966 —47,635—37,679—50,030— 
57,163 —46,922—75,000 estimated) 
—45,000 (estimated). 


EVEN LARGER PROGRAM 
BLUE GOOSE ADVERTISING 


The Blue Goose advertising pro- 
gram of last year, which specially 
featured the use of very consider- 
able space in the Saturday Evening 
Post in addition to the customary ex- 
tended use of newspaper space in the 
principal centers of fruit distribution, 
is to be much augmented during the 
coming season. 

The gratifying results, and visible 
cumulative effect, of Blue Goose 
trademark advertising over the per- 
iod of years since it was inaugurat- 
ed have caused the management of 
the American Fruit Growers Inc. to 
arrange to expand still further the 
work which has made “Blue Goose” a 
household term for quality fruits and 
vegetables in hundreds of thousands 
of homes. 

Besides the use of newspaper and 
magazine advertising, careful atten- 
teion again will be given to window 
and store cards, hangers, posters and 
those other “dealer helps” which 
have always constituted a very im- 
portant part of the organization’s 
advertising campaigns; and which at 
times are credited with making many 
localities seem like homecoming cele- 
brations in honor of the famous Blue 
Goose. 


ENLARGING HAINES CITY 
PACKING HOUSE OF AFG 


The Haines City packing house of 


the American Fruit Growers Inc., 
one of the prominent features of the 
Gate City of the Ridge Country, has 
been enlarged by an addition 34 by 
153 feet; and the interior has been 
completely remodeled. Rearrange- 
ment of the entire machinery equip- 
ment in accordance with an entirely 
new plan is expected to add still 
further to the capacity and efficient 
operation of the big house. 

A large refrigerating and precool- 
ing plant also has been added. Eight 
refrigerating or precooling rooms, 
with an ordinary precooling capacity 
of one and one-half carloads each 
daily have been added. The refriger- 
ating unit has capacity permitting 
the later addition of two more rooms. 

Work was completed within almost 
record time, the entire plant being 
made ready for operation beginning 
October 7, in order to provide for 
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the large assured tonnage this sea- 
son from AFG growers served by this 
packing plant. 


NUMEROUS IMPROVEMENTS 
IN PACKING HOUSES 


Numerous improvements in ma- 
chinery arrangements and _ other 
items making for increased efficiency 
of operation have now been com- 
pleted in several of the owned and 
affiliated packing houses of the 
Aerican Fruit Growers Inc. in Flor- 
ida, 

Careful packing always has been 
a most important feature of AFG 
policy; and nothing now has been left 
undone which might contribute to 
the better operation of the packing 
houses in Florida upon which de- 
pendence is placed for the continued 
superiority in the markets of the or- 
anges and grapefruit identified under 
the Blue Goose trademark. 


R. B. WOOLFOLK RETURNS 
FROM NORTHERN VACATION 


R. B. Woolfolk, vice-president of 
the American Fruit Growers Inc., re- 
turned to Orlando the first of the 
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The success of the eradication campaign looks more promising now 
than at any time since the work started, and it is the declared intention 
of the Federal authorities to push this campaign even more vigorously 
in the future than has been done up to the present time. It is our desire 
to cooperate in this work to the fullest extent of our ability. 


W. M. Scott, 
Manager, Florida Division 
American Fruit Growers Inc. 


Orlando. 


month from an extended vacation, a 
considerable part of which was spent 
with his family on the New England 
Coast. 

It was a well earned vacation 
after last season’s citrus activities. 
He has, however, returned in evident 
good health and considerably recup- 
erated, as evidenced by the manner 
in which he has ploughed into busi- 
ness matters at Orlando following his 
arrival here. 


CALIFORNIA CITRUS MAN 
LOOKS OVER FLORIDA 


A. C. Barnes of Corona, California, 
accompanied by Mrs. Barnes, has re- 
cently been an interesting guest of 
members of the Florida division of 
the American Fruit Growers Inc. 

Mr. Barnes is well known in citrus 
growing circles in California. His trip 
to Florida was one of observation. He 
was particularly interested in a close 
comparison of Florida citrus cultural 
methods with those of California, of 
which he is one of the leading ex- 
ponents. 

During his stay here Mr. Barnes 
was afforded opportunities to visit 
many of the citrus sections of the 
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state; and made the most of his con- 
tacts with progressive Florida citrus 
growers whom he met upon his 
rounds. 


A. B. MICHAEL BACK IN 
BUSINESS HARNESS AGAIN 


A. B. Michael, well known citrus 
grower of Wabasso and regional vice- 
president of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc., is back in Florida after 
an extended stay in North Carolina; 
and again is taking up actively his 
work in connection with the AFG or- 
ganization. 

A long and severe illness followed 
Mr. Michael’s over-exertion as a vol- 
unteer fireman during a fire in Wa- 
basso. His many friends in growing 
circles will be glad to learn of his 
full recovery, and the fact he is 
again able to resume his normal 
activities, 


A ripe old age is nothing to brag 
about. Consider the tomato. 
—Penn. Punch Bowl. 


“Well you’ve got to say one thing 
for Bjinks. He’s trying.” 
“Yes, very.”—wWisconsin Octopus. 
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UNIFORMLY THE BEST 


If It's Blue Goose, It's Good 


“Good fruit, but if marked Blue Goose would have sold seventy- 
five cents higher,’”’ says a wire from a northern market. The shipment 
in question was a test one under special conditions, for which reason it 
did not bear the Blue Goose trademark. 


It brought a good price, but plus the Blue Goose trademark it 
would have brought a better one. Because it would have been worth 
more. 


Dealers willingly would have paid more because of the quick 
sale assured by a waiting public confident of the quality of that which 
the Blue Goose trademark identifies. 


In ordinary times under wholly normal conditions a well and 
widely known trademark is of large advantage in stabilizing prices. 
The public is willing to pay for that which commands the public’s con- 
fidence. 


In times when possible doubt may exist in the public mind con- 
cerning any class of product identification under a highly esteemed 
trademark is of tremendous value. 

If it bears the Blue Goose trademark, hundreds of thousands of 


consuming purchasers know that it is good; and are willing to base 
their purchases accordingly. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 
Orlando, Florida 


DEPENDABLE QUALITY 
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We glean from a recent report 
that in Georgia 33,404 peach TREES 
have been destroyed by federal and 
state order, due to prevalence of the 
phoney peach disease. And yet there 
hasn’t been much fuss about it which 
could be heard outside the state. 


During the last week in August 
there arrived in New York the first 
shipment of oranges ever sent to the 
U. S. A. from Chile. It was a trial 
shipment of fifty boxes. At the same 
time another lot of 250 boxes went 
to Europe, the first shipment of or- 
anges ever to be made from Chile 
to European points. The oranges 
were large, of good quality, seedless; 
and in New York were well received 
in the market. The shipment checked 
out with less than one per cent de- 
cay. The growers on the west coast 
of South America are said to be 
planning for real commercial exports 
of both oranges and lemons begin- 
ning next year. 


Previously in these writings we 
have expressed great confidence in 
the future of grapefruit canning in 
Florida. Watch now for real out- 
standing developments in that line 
within the next twelve months. When 
a few years ago we had the hardi- 
hood to predict that one dollar per 
box to the growers for grapefruit to 
be used for canning would some day 
be the ordinary thing, a lot of folks 
thought we were just a bit daft. How- 
ever, we are willing now to repeat 
that statement; and to amplify it by 
saying that the time now is not far 
off. When it comes, growing grape- 
fruit in Florida will be a well stabil- 
ized business. 


Without comment we respectfully 
submit to our radio audience the fol- 
lowing letter which was written to a 
prominent Florida man on September 
10 from Greensburg, Pennsylvania, 
by L. H. Vinnedge, himself a Florida 
man, and president of the Vinnedge 
Farm Corporation of Vero Beach: 

“Referring to proposed drastic reg- 
ulations to be inaugurated this year 
against shipments of green fruit, cov- 
ering this season’s crop, I wish to 
call attention to flagrant evasion of 
this rule on a recent shipment of 
grapefruit from _____, Florida. This 
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By The Impressionist 


car of fruit was shipped by --..... 
of _...._, Florida under the 

brand. I am enclosing a sample of 
the wrapper taken from one of these 
fruits. The shipment was made under 
Plant Board permit No. 40260, and 
the samples I inspected were from 
five boxes of fruit, size 54, goldens. 
The car was shipped to Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania and was sold on auction 
there. The five boxes inspected were 
purchased by a dealer in Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania. The fruit was picked 
green and colored. The coloring pro- 
cess was successful, but twelve fruit 
selected at random from these boxes 
were unfit to eat; and I assume the 
entire consignment will check out 
with the sample. Not only was the 
fruit green but the coloring process 
used evidently was injurious to the 
fruit, as four of the samples I ex- 
amined showed indications of rot at 
the stem end. This decay had pene- 
trated the fruit to a depth from one- 
half to a full inch; and the fruit was 
so bitter to the taste that it was ab- 
soluely worthless as a food product. 

“This condition is serious, and is 
apparently a repetition of last year’s 
conditions during the early stages of 
fruit shipments for the season. The 
dealer who handled this fruit in 
Greensburg advises me that it will 
be absolutely impossible for the trade 
to build up any kind of a market for 
Florida fruit if this condition is al- 
lowed to go on, as customers will buy 
the fruit only once and will not buy 
again. 

“This matter came to my attention 
accidentally, but the seriousness of 
it leads me to place the facts before 
you for attention. As a resident of 
Florida, owner of a grove, and a ship- 
per of citrus fruits who feels that a 
quality product is the only commodi- 
ty which will establish a fair mar- 
ket for our products, I am filing my 
serious objections to this evasion of 
the law.” 


Joshua C. Chase, dean of the cit- 
rus fraternity, is said to have recov- 
ered fully from the shaking up he re- 
ceived a few weeks ago when the 
automobile in which he was traveling 
with Randall Chase overturned on a 
slippery clay road near Augusta, 
Georgia. At the time this is written, 
he is reported in Philadelphia, on the 


“Please Say You Saw It In The Citrus Industry” 
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job and none the worse for the som- 
ersault of the car which threw him 
from the front seat into the rear seat 
and otherwise tumbled him about. 
Randall Chase was unhurt, 


And now W. J. Krome of Home- 
stead, pioneer of citrus activities in 
Dade County, has passed. He had 
been ill for some time, but his actual 
death was attributed to cardiac 
trouble, aggravated by the illness of 
his son Bob, and further by the losses 
in that section due to the September 
hurricane. One of the engineers who 
laid out and built the overseas exten- 
sion of the Florida East Coast Rail- 
road, Mr. Krome is said to have tak- 
en very hard the news of the washout 
upon the extension down on the keys, 
and this too acted as a complication. 
As one of the faithful and most pro- 
gressive members of the Florida 
State Horticultural Society, W. J. 
Krome will be sadly missed among 
the gatherings of the growers who 
make the wheels go ’round in citrus 
Florida. 


A thought induced by glancing at 
the calendar: It is now nearly five 
and one-half years since marketing 
agitation became the popular out- 
door sport in citrus circles in Florida. 
Since early Spring 1924 we have had 
almost continuous agitation on those 
lines, with constant maneuverings, 

Continued on page 25 
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Control of Stem End Rot In 
Coloring Florida Citrus 


Fruit 


By H. R. Fulton and H. E. Stevens, Senior Pathologists, U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry 


The use of gases in the coloring of 
Florida citrus fruits may lead to seri- 
ous losses from stem end rot or sur- 
face blemishes unless the coloring 
process is carefully handled and the 
fruit is in proper condition for color- 
ing. For the past year extensive in- 
vestigations made at the U. S. Citrus 
Disease Field Laboratory, Orlando, 
Florida, indicate definitely that the 
use of gases with poor or improper 
ventilation and high temperatures or 
in excessive dosages will lead to a 
large increase of stem end rot or sur- 
face blemishes that destroy the value 
of the fruit. The following sugges- 
tions for avoiding decay and injuries 
should be given serious consideration: 

1. The fruit itself is often a factor 
in the development of stem end rot. 
Fruit from some groves will go down 
with decay more rapidly and in 
greater abundance than fruit from 
other groves when subjected to sim- 
ilar conditions of gassing. It is advis- 
able to make test runs for groves of 
unknown behavior in regard to rots 
before the general picking begins, A 
few boxes picked at random through 
the grove, gassed and held for a week 
to ten days will give a fair indica- 
tion of how the fruit from such a 
grove will react to the coloring pro- 
cess. If a large percentage of rot ap- 
pears, the fruit in that grove should 
be allowed to color on the trees. 

2. To avoid rots and injuries and 
for results in coloring only fruit that 
is well along toward full maturity 
and that shows some break in color 
on the trees should be colored. Green 
fruit colors slowly and poorly at best 
and the longer fruit is held in the 
coloring rooms, the more liable it is 
to rot development, if any rot is 
present in the grove. Ordinary gass- 
ing temperatures of 80° to 85° F. 
and the humid conditions that prevail 
in the coloring rooms will advance 
stem end rot in three days time as 
much as the fruit would de- 
velop in three weeks at temperatures 
in the fifties. Fruit that will color 
quickly in 36 to 48 hours is much 
less liable to rot than fruit held 72 
hours or longer. 


3. Fruit should be handled care- 
fully to avoid bruising as bruises will 


same 


show as brown spots or develop into 
rots during coloring. Fruit should not 
be handled while it is wet with dew 
or rain. 

4. Ventilation is probably the most 
important step in the gassing of 
fruits to avoid stem end rot. Proper 
ventilation is necessary to secure the 
best results in coloring and it will 
greatly reduce the amount of rots or 
other injuries that may occur. The 
coloring room should be_ provided 
with proper openings for ventilation, 
and the air in the rooms should be 
completely changed during the per- 
iod of an hour before each dosage is 
Unless special provision is 
made for adequate ventilation air 
tight rooms are apt to produce suffo- 
cation, and fruit under this condition 
will be injured or go down rapidly 
with decay in the presence of the 
gases used in coloring. Where the 
coloring rooms are lined or construct- 
ed with a porous wall board having 
good insulating qualities, such as Cel- 
otex, or similar material, less decay 
ordinarily develops than rooms of 
tighter construction. The rooms 
should not be overcrowded with fruit 
and it is well to leave four inch 
spaces between rows of boxes. 

5. Do not exceed the standard 
dosage of one cubic foot of ethylene 
gas per 5000 cubic feet of room 
space. Check up carefully on room 
dimensions, measuring tank capacity 
and proper gauge reading. In prac- 
tice the use of stove gas seems to 
give less trouble from decay or in- 
juries than ethylene gas, but this is 
probably due to better ventilation or 
change of air in rooms where the 
stove gas is blown in. With poor 
ventilation, stove gas is as liable to 
cause injury or rots as ethylene. 


applied. 


6. Temperatures should be watch- 
ed. Gas confined with high tempera- 
tures will cause injury. Ninety to 
ninety-five degrees is a most favor- 
able temperature for stem end rot 
development, and if fruit is gassed at 
this temperature the per cent of rot 
will be greatly increased. The temper- 
atures should be even throughout the 
room and kept down to 80° to 85° F. 
and a humidity of about 85% main- 
tained. 


7. After the fruit comes from the 
coloring rooms, it should be packed 
and well cooled down as quickly as 
possible. 

8. The fruit should be moved rap- 
idly from the time it leaves the tree 
until it reaches the consumer. The 
warmer weather of the early ship- 
ping sason is very favorable for stem 
end rot development. 


THE CANADIAN CITRUS 

FRUIT MARKET 

Continued from page 14 

(aa), however, grapefruit when im- 
ported from the place of growth by 
ship, direct to a Canadian port, is 
dutiable as follows: British Prefer- 
ential, free; Intermediate 50 cents 
and General $1.00 per 100 pounds. 
Jamaican grapefruit, therefore, can 
now be sent into Canada duty free 
in view of the establishment of direct 
shipping services. Since American 
grapefruit in either case is subject to 
the General, or highest tariff, it can 
be seen that Jamaican shippers en- 
joy an advantage on the Canadian 
grapefruit market. 


CITRUS FRUIT EXPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCT. 5TH 


from New 


Exports 


Grapefruit 
York: 

London 

Liverpool 


3,561 Boxes 
1,929 * 
Southampton 855 =“ 
Glasgow 396 “ 
Orange Exports from Los Angeles: 
London 38,475 Boxes 
Porto Rican Grapefruit Shipments 
Retarded: According to a radio- 
gram from Trade Commissioner J. R. 
McKey, of San Juan, dated Septem- 
ber 27, grapefruit growers are some- 
what disappointed by the slow ma- 
turing of the grapefruit. Shipments 
of grapefruit were 11,000 boxes dur- 
ing the week of September 16, and 
15,000 boxes during the week of 
September 23. Shipments for the 
week of September 30 were estimat- 
ed at 17,000 boxes, but it was 
thought unlikely that exports would 
increase much before the middle of 
October when the movement should 
be heavy, if prices are at all satis- 
factory. 
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Growers See Citrus Fertili- 


zer, Cover 


Crop Test 


Results 


Forty Highlands and Manatee 
county citrus growers, led by County 
Agents Louis H. Alsmeyer and Leo 
H. Wilson, recently made a tour of 
the Citrus Experiment! Station at 
Lake Alfred, with the special purpose 
of looking over the fertilizer and cov- 
er crops test plots. Dr. R. W. Rup- 
recht, chemist; W. E. Stokes, agron- 
omist, and J. D. Warner, assistant, 
came down from the main station at 
Gainesville, and they, with J. H. 
Jefferies, superintendent of the Cit- 
rus Station, explained the experi- 
mental plots. 

The attending growers expressed 
themselves as well pleased with the 
information obtained, and indicated 
that they would use this information 
in making up their fall fertilizer pro- 
gram. Most of the experiments had 
been running continuously on the 
same plot for eight years. Among 
the main observations made by the 
growers were these: 

In test comparing different sources 
of nitrogen, one plot had received all 
its nitrogen in the form of manure, 
another in the form of blood, another 
in the form of mixed fertilizers com- 
monly applied, and containing nitro- 
gen from both organic and inorganic 
sources, another from sulphate of 
ammonia only, and another from 
nitrate of soda only. All plots re- 
ceived the same amount of nitrogen 
applied at the same time. In the plots 
which have received only sulphate of 
ammonia and nitrate of soda, inor- 
ganic nitrogen fertilizers, the trees 
had made the best growth. Dr. Rup- 
recht pointed out that since inorganic 
fertilizers are cheaper, it would seem 
that growers could save money by 
using them exclusively. 

In the potash fertilizer plots, 
where all the other fertilizer ele- 
ments had remained constant, it was 
found that a fertilizer analyzing 5 
per cent potash apparently was giv- 
ing as good results as the higher 
analysis. The plots receiving only 3 
per cent potash three times a year 
yielded fruit which was considered 
slightly inferior to that from the 5 
per cent plots. 

In the cover crops tests, trees on 
the crotalaria plots were larger than 
those on the other plots, and appar- 
ently it will be possible to reduce the 
amount of nitrogen contained in the 
fertilizer applied in future. It was 
noted that apparently the worst split- 


ting of oranges occurred on a plot 
on which no cover crops had been 
allowed to grow since the beginning 
of the experiment five years ago. 

All of the plots at the station are 
fertilized three times a year, and in 
any one test there is only one vari- 
able, all other treatments being the 
same for each plot in the test. 
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FOREIGN REPORT AVAILABLE 


There are available in the Jack- 
sonville District Office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
extensive reports on the German and 
Canadian markets for citrus fruits, 
which will no doubt be of consider- 
able interest. These reports give de- 
tailed information and statistics on 
foreign trade, prices, etc., in fresh 
fruits in both Germany and Canada, 
and may be obtained upon request. 
A great deal of similar information 
is published weekly in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce circular entitled 
“Foodstuffs ‘Round the World 
Fresh Fruits.” 


Hlale-Van Borssum 
leat Processing System 


Now Ready For Delivery 


During the past two weeks a number of 
ears of fruit processed by this system 
have been shipped to market, the tests 
on each car being observed and test rec- 
ords made by representatives of the 
State Plant Board, each car being certi- 


fied for shipment. 


These cars, arriving at destination, have 
been sold at top prices, with no evidence 
of decay or damage of any kind. 


Our test plant is now operating daily at 
the Tampa Union Terminal, and we will 
take pleasure in demonstrating this pro- 
cess to any interested parties. IF INTER- 
ESTED, LET US SHOW YOU. 


Florida Machine & Engineering Company 


1612 Highland Ave. 


Phone 4231 


Tampa, Florida 


“Please Say You Saw It In The Citrus Industry” 
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Citrus Development In Lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas 


By Harry L. Sexton, in Mission Times 


Oranges and grapefruit have been 
grown under irrigation in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas since 
the establishment of the Spanish col- 
onies in 1750, but the industry was 
not placed upon a commercial scale 
until 1920, following exhaustive 
tests by government experts and 
others to determine the proper root- 
stock. Heavy plantings began in 
1921, a census completed in the sum- 
mer of 1928 showing 477,000 trees 
planted between 1920 and 1923. By 
1926 the annual plantings had been 
increased to 645,000, and the peak 
of plantings was attained in 1927-28 
with 1,294,000 trees set in the or- 
chard rows. The 1928-29 plantings 
are expected to show approximately 
the same as the preceding season. 
With approximately 4,400,000 trees 
planted, development is proceeding 
rapidly, although less than 15 per 
cent of the total number of trees are 
bearing. Approximately, 80 per cent 
of the past season’s plantings are 
grapefruit. 

The Marsh seedless is the favorite 
variety, representing approximately 


70 per cent of the plantings. Duncan, 
Foster and Walters are the seeded va- 
rieties, and both Foster and Marsh 
Pinks are being planted extensively. 
Valencias, Parson Browns, Pineapple 
and Temples are the favored varie- 
ties for the orange plantings. 

Lower Rio Grande Valley grape- 
fruit is in heavy demand in the cen- 
tral markets, owing to its fine flavor 
and high sugar content. The sizes 
are approximately the same as the 
Florida and California varieties. The 
distinctive flavor is believed to be 
due to the long summer season, 
equable temperature and high fertil- 
ity of the soil, which requires no fer- 
tilizer under ordinary conditions, 
though many growers are beginning 
to use fertilizer in small quantities 
with excellent results. 

Shipments from the Valley in 
1927-28, comprising fruit of the ear- 
liest plantings, totaled 1,600 cars, in 
the 1928-29 season, closing April 1 
the shipments approximated 2,500 
cars. According to estimates based on 
plantings, the 1929-30 shipments will 
be approximately 5,000 cars, with an 


increase of 10,000 cars in 1930-31. 
The present acreage will not come 
into full bearing for five years, indi- 
cating that the 1934-35 movement of 
citrus fruits will range between 25,- 
000 and 30,000 cars. 

The extent to which the citrus 
fruit industry may be developed in 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley de- 
pends entirely upon consumption and 
development of markets. Approxi- 
mately 75,000 acres have been plant- 
ed. Citrus fruit can, however, be 
grown on practically all lands in the 
Valley, which now has over 350,000 
acres producing citrus, winter vege- 
tables and staple crops under irriga- 
tion. 

Practically all major development 
projects under way in the lower bor- 
der country are devoted almost ex- 
clusively to citrus fruits. During the 
past year four additional irrigation 
projects have been organized in Cam- 
eron county and two in Hidalgo, and 
the major part of the new acreage 
will be planted to fruit wthin two 


years. 


Reforestation of Marginal Lands | 


now being conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the gen- 
eral control of the National Forest 
Reservation Commission. 


Diversion to timber growing of 
certain marginal lands now being 
farmed at a loss is advocated as a 
measure contributing to farm relief 
by Secretary of Agriculture Arthur 
M. Hyde. 

‘Marginal’ lands are those which, 
because of low fertility or unfavor- 
able location, climate or topography, 
under normal conditions return such 
small or uncertain profits as to make 
successful agriculture doubtful. 

“It would undoubtedly be good 
economics,” Secretary Hyde said in 
a recent letter “to divert to profitable 
timber growing such marginal agri- 
cultural lands as are best suited for 
forest purposes and are now being 
farmed at a loss. the encouragement 
of such conversion would be sound 
public policy. Not only would it re- 
sult in a greater return to the labor 
ind capital employed, but in addition 
it would contribute permanently to 
agricultural stability and prosperity. 
Such conversion of use would help 
solve the problem of our future sup- 
plies of forest products and would 
contribute to soil conservation and 
flood prevention. 

“Our agricultural economists know 


ss 


that much land that is submarginal 
for agriculture is still being culti- 
vated, notwithstanding the fact that 
many millions of acres of farm land 
have been abandoned during the past 
two decades. The pressure of increas- 
ing poverty will eventually force the 
cultivators of submarginal agricul- 
tural land to abandon their farms 
also. Meanwhile, however, their mis- 
directed efforts not only lead to their 
own impoverishment but are an im- 
portant factor in contributing to the 
depression of the entire industry. 
“The proposal that a reasonable 
amount of such lands, in regions 
where depression is most acute and 
the prospects of early agricultural 
success most dubious, be purchased 
by the Federal Government or some 
of her agency, financially able to 
carry the investment for a sufficient 
period to realize on the greater value 
of the land for forestry purposes, 
has much to commend it as a humane 
and businesslike measure. Some such 
plan might possibly be worked out on 
a scale sufficiently large to be of real 
consequence as a farm relief meas- 
ure. It should, of course, be coord- 


inated with the forest land purchases 


“In any event,” the Secretary’s 
letter continued, “the farm lands 
which have already been abandoned 
require attention. For the most part, 
such land under present circum- 
stances springs up to an incomplete, 
inferior, and relatively unproductive 
forest. Unquestionably there needs 
to be a much broader conception of 
the forest as a farm crop, which by 
proper methods of establishment and 
culture can be made a real revenue 
producer, and a valuable feature of 
diversified agriculture. A more sys- 
tematic and aggressive effort to se- 
cure the acceptance of this idea by 
farm owners and probably, in some 
measure, to provide for public acqui- 
sition of such lands would be desir- 
able. * * * 


“Many States have tried by ex- 
emptions, bounties, and by special 
forms of forest taxation to promote 
reforestation and forestry practice 
by private owners. To only a small 
degree have these efforts been suc- 
cessful. * * * On the whole, it ap- 
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pears that forest lands can and should 
bear their fair share of taxation. 
However, it is important to deter- 
mine what is a fair tax to place on 
forest lands and then to develop a 
system providing for payment at 
such times and in such ways as will 
not be an unreasonable obstacle to 
growing forest crops by private own- 
ers.” 


IMPRESSIONS 


Continued from page 21 
organizations, proposed reorganiza- 
tions, investigations, write-ups, write- 
downs, statements,, misstatements 
charges, counter-charges, and what 
not. Turmoil and unsettlement has 
been almost constant. The only cer- 
tain thing about what next week or 
next month would bring has. been the 
certainty of uncertainty. And all this 
to what end? Just what has been ac- 
complished? That is, in a construc- 
tive way? Of course, we all know 
what has been accomplished destruc- 
tively. Grove values have been de- 
preciated; growers’ morale has been 
brought to a low point; and the 
whole Florida industry has been held 
up to the nation as a chaotic and un- 
successful undertaking. Speaking 
only for ourself, just one Florida 
cracker broadcasting, we are sincere- 
ly tired of the tumult and the shout- 
ing. Can’t citrus politicking be call- 
ed off, and the industry once more 
be allowed to focus attention on cer- 
tain production problems where at- 
tention is needed? We move a recess. 


J. Curtis Robinson calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that our oranges and 
grapefruit are paying in freight 
charges almost nine times as much— 
based upon the proportion of such 
charges to the value of the shipments 
—as dressed beef pays. Yet the costs 
and hazards of transportation, from 
the standpoint of the carriers, are 
highly comparable. Well, kinks of 
that sort will never be ironed out by 
radio talks or statements to the pa- 
pers, in our humble opinion. 


Traveler: Porter, I want to be call- 
ed at five o’clock in the morning. 

Porter: Boss, Ah guess you-all 
isn’t acquainted with these heah mod- 
den ’nventions. See dis heah button 
heah? Well, when you-all wants to be 
called yoa jest presses dat button an’ 
we comes an’ calls you.—Iown Frivol. 


“‘Papa, what do you call a man who 
drives a car?” 

“It depends on how close he comes 
to me.”—Okla. Whirlwind. 


In writing advertisers please men- 
tion The Citrus Industry. 
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“A good 
advertisement 
oj 

a good _ 
in a good 
publication 


a good 
investment. 
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County Chambers of Com- 
merce Doing Good Work 


Orange County is one of twenty 
one progressive Florida counties that 
have levied a publicity tax or made 
an appropriation from general rev- 
enue funds for publicity purposes 
this year. Far seeing boards of coun- 
ty commissioners have realized that 
expenditures for proper publicity are 
and necessary investment of 
funds that repays the county many 
fold. 

Not a single county chamber of 
commerce that has operated this 
past year has been disbanded and all 
are functioning with capable boards 
and effective programs 
of activities. Some of these county 
organizations, including the _ three 
oldest and best organized in Florida, 
Lake, Orange and Marion County 
Chambers of Commerce have request- 
ed the board of county commission- 
ers to reduce the publicity appropria- 
tions and budgets have been so re- 
arranged make these appro- 
priations bring the largest possible 
returns to the people of these coun- 
ties, and in each case the commis- 
sioners have made such appropria- 
tions. 


a wise 


of directors 


as to 


Jefferson County in north Florida 
is so well pleased with the work of 
Chamber of Commerce 
which has a very limited budget that 
the commissioners have increased the 
publicity millage from % of a mill to 
two mills or eight times the appro- 
priation of year, while another 
north Florida county, Gadsden, 
increased its publicity tax from one 
to two mills. Martin County on the 


its county 


last 
has 


lower east coast has increased its ap- 
propriation also. 
the counties sustaining 
organized county 
this year are; Gadsden, 
Jefferson, Lake, Marion, Martin, Or- 
Sarasota and other coun- 
ties making appropriations for pub- 
licity this year are: Broward, Clay, 
Dade, Hardee, Highlands, 
Hillsboro, Indian River, Lee, Madi- 
son, Manatee, Polk, St. Lucie and 
Walton. 

Lake coun- 
ty chamber of commerce in Florida, 
it has carried on an aggressive cam- 
paign of publicity in that county for 
some ten years. Hon. W. M. Igou of 
Eustis is the father of the publicity 
tax plan in Florida, having secured 
the passage of the bill through the 
state legislature when he was in the 
senate, authorizing the levy of a 
county tax for this purpose. 

Orange county has the second old- 


Among 
well chambers of 
commerce 


ange and 


Glades, 


county has the oldest 


est county chamber of commerce in 
Florida, just entering upon its eighth 
successive year of service for this 
county making it “the best and most 
favorably known county in Florida’”’, 
as its slogan states. 


CITRUS EXCHANGE GETS 
INSTALLMENT ON LOAN 


The Federal Farm Board to-day 
announced the approvai of three 
loans as follows: 

1. A supplemental commodity loan 
to the Tennessee Cotton Growers As- 
sociation, not exceeding $250,000. 

2. A supplemental commodity loan 
to the South Carolina Cotton Grow- 
ers Cooperative Association, not ex- 
ceeding $500,000. 

3. A facilities loan not exceeding 
$2,800,000 to the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change. 

One condition of the loan to the 
Florida Citrus Exchange is that the 
loan shall be secured by first mort- 
gages on packing plants of local units 
of the Exchange; that these proper- 
ties be appraised by a nationally 
known appraisal company and that 
the loan in no case shall exceed sixty 
per cent of the appraised value of 
any unit. A further condition of this 
loan is that the report of an audit 
now being made of the Florida Citrus 
Exchange by a nationally known firm 
shall indicate a condition satisfactory 
to the Board. 

On the same date, the first install- 
ment of $500,000 of the Exchange 
loan was placed on deposit with the 
Exchange National Bank of Tampa, 
to the credit of the Florida Citrus 
Exchange. 


FOREIGN FRUIT MARKET 
SPECIALIST IS APPOINTED 


Appointment of Frank A. Motz, of 
‘the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va., as principal market- 
ing specialist to acquire information 
in Europe regarding competition, de- 
mand, and marketing of American 
fruits, with headquarters at London, 
England, has been announced by Nils 
A. Olsen, chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Mr. Motz 
will arrive in London in time to study 
the situation this season. 

Mr. Motz succeeds Edwin Smith, 
who recently resigned as the bu- 
reau’s foreign fruit marketing repre- 
sentative. Demand on the part of 
American fruit growers and shippers 
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for information regarding fruit pro- 
duction and marketing conditions 
abroad has been increasing, and the 
bureau has established specialized 
services on fruits in Europe to keep 
American fruit interests advised of 
production and marketing conditions 
in England and on the Continent. 

Mr. Motz, a native of Minnesota, a 
graduate of Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, and who this year received the 
master’s degree in horticulture from 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, has 
been in charge of extension work in 
horticulture in Virginia since 1917, 
following extensive experience in the 
Northwest in the harvesting, inspect- 
ing, packing, shipping, and market- 
ing of fruits. He has had unusually 
wide experience with the problems of 
production and marketing of fruits in 
both the Northwestern and Appalach- 
ian regions. He has been instrument- 
al in popularizing fruit inspection 
work in Virginia, and for several 
years has been a member of the 
grades and standards committee in 
that State. He has given especial at- 
tention to the export business in Vir- 
ginia apples. 

Mr. Olsen says that the service 
rendered to fruit producers and ship- 
pers by the bureau in the foreign 
field has won hearty support and ap- 
proval, and that it seems desirable to 
expand and strengthen this service 
in every way. 


SOIL SHOULD BE REMOVED 
FROM CROWN OF CITRUS 
TREES WITH FOOT ROT 


of soil from around the 
of citrus trees infected with 
foot rot is recommended by Erdman 
West, mycologist of the Florida Ex- 
periment Station, Answering an in 
quiry recently on this subject he 
says: 

“It is a good plan to remove the 
soil so that the foot rot lesions are 
exposed to the air. Removing dead 
bark with some sharp instrument is 
good practice. The wound is 
painted with some safe disinfectant, 
such as Bordeaux paste, a weak lime 
and sulphur mixture, or carbolineum 
This must not be caustic. This treat- 
ment should be delayed until all dan- 
ger of frost is over. After the wound 
shows signs of healing the soil may 
be reptaced.” 


Removal 
crown 


also 


“My office boy whistles while he 

works.” 
“You’re lucky. Mine only whistles.” 
—Mugwump. 


Anticlimax: An employee of the 
United States Mint drawing his sal- 
ary.—College Humor. 
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PROPERTY CERTIFICATES FOR 
CITRUS FRUIT SHIPMENTS 
Continued from page 7 

Host fruits and vegetables in 
bulk shall not be moved within 
the State of Florida; PROVID- 
ED, that the Board may issue 
permits for the movement of 
host fruits and vegetables from 
approved groves or fields to ap- 
proved packing house under pro- 
cessing (canning, juice extract- 
ing) plants and from approved 
packing houses to approved pro- 
cessing plants when such move- 
ment is not to or through any 
point outside an Eradication 
Area and when the fruits and 
vegetables concerned are mov- 
ed to such plants in a tightly 
closed railway car or in an auto- 
mobile, truck or other vehicle 
which is properly screened or 
covered or otherwise so safe- 
guarded as to prevent. the 
spread or dissimination of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly; and 
PROVIDED FURTHER, that 
sterilized host fruits and vege- 
tables in small quantities and in 
bulk may be transported in din- 
ing cars under permit. 

4. S.P.B. Rule 42 C (4): 

No person shall ‘harbor or 
permit to exist on his premises 
within the Eradication Area any 
tree or other plant, except 
grapes, limes, mangoes, palms, 
bananas and avocados, which 
normally produce fruit or vege- 
tables susceptible to infestation 
during the host-free_ period. 
When an inspector shall find on 
any public or private premises 
in any Eradication Areas any 
trees or other plants of kinds 
which normally produce fruits 
during the host-free period, the 
same shall be destroyed. The 
owner, or in his absence his 
agent, shall be notified to ac- 
complish such destruction with- 
in ten days after receiving such 
notice. In event of inability to 
serve the required notice on the 
owner or agent, the notice shall 
be posted on the property and 
in the nearest post office. Upon 
failure by the owner or agent 
to comply with the notice to de- 
stroy, the Board shall remove 
and destroy the trees and plants 
with respect to which notice has 
been served, 

P.Q.C.A. Regulation 3, Section A, 

Par. &. 

ELIMINATION OF SUM- 
MER HOST PLANTS—As es- 
sential to the maintenance of 
the host-free period, an infest- 
ed State shall require and en- 
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force the elimination through 
eradication areas of all host 
plants, wild and_ cultivated, 
which normally produce fruit or 
vegetables susceptible to infes- 
tation during the host-free per- 
iod. 
5. S.P.B. Rule 42 D (1) (a): 
P.Q.C.A. Regulation 38, Para- 
graph (3) (a): See 2 above. 


RAINS RETARD RIPENING 
OF TEXAS FRUIT 
Continued from page 10 

“The weather at present is most 
ideal for the fruit to show. prematur- 
ity and natural color. The fruit is full 
of sap, but just as soon as this grow- 
ing condition ceases we look for the 
fruit to mature fast and be of ex- 
cellent quality and show considerable 
color, and it will not be necessary to 
retain it in the coloring rooms more 
than half the time required to bring 
out the color. 

“We are very anxious and will 
take care of our new membership as 
well as our trade as soon as the fruit 
has the body, flavor and will stand 
well under the margin of maturity 
test.” 


SHIPMENT OF 
MANURE PERMITTED 


Chairman P. K. Yonge of the State 
Plant Board has authorized an ex- 


ception to the present regulations 
which will permit movement through 
the eradication area of manure in 
solid car loads when such movement 
is made by “Red Ball” fast freight. 
Railway companies desiring to handle 
such movement may secure special 
permits therefor from the State 
Plant Board office at Orlando. 

This exception has been made at 
the request of truck growers in Dade 
County and elsewhere and is to al- 
low them to secure adequate supplies 
of manure for use in connection with 
coming truck crops, Most of the fer- 
tilizer material thus transported will 
come from other states. 


Manure originating within the 
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HOTEL HILLSBORO 
Tampa, Fla. 


European Plan, Fireproof 
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eradication area will not be permitted 
to move to points in Florida outside 
the eradication area, or to points in 
other states. 


She Scientific Insecticide 


PO) 


C. D. Kime 


Consulting 


Horticulturist 


Grove Advisory Service, 
Soil Investigations, 
Research. 


P. O. Box 222 
Phone 3489 
ORLANDO 
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CORRECT HORTICULTURAL 
NAMES OF CITRUS FRUITS 
Continued from page 5 

read glowing accounts of some citrus 

marvel of foreign lands. It may well 

seem to be the “best orange in the 
world” to the writer and yet prove 

ill adopted to our conditions. Further- 

more the habits of eating, and meth- 

ods of marketing have most to do 
with the relative value of varieties. 

Most Orientals eat their oranges and 

pummeloes out of hand—not cut in 

two and scooped out with a spoon. 

They naturally prefer loose skinned 

oranges, and rather firm large pum- 

meloes—the thickness of the peel is 

a matter of no great consequence. 

Neither are the fruits put through 
such a_ strenuous preparation for 
packing as are our fruits. There is 
no soaking tank,—washer dryer, pol- 
isher, grader and sizer to be en- 
countered, the loose fruits going in 
by basket directly from the grove to 
the markets in most cases. This 
makes a vast difference in standards 
of excellence. Our Citrus fruits must 
have shipping quality as well as eat- 
ing quality and must first of all be 
produced in abundance. 

While touching on the subject of 
securing the important citrus varie- 
ties of the Orient I am glad to be 
able to state that the varieties es- 
pecially stressed by Dr. Webber and 
Dr. Tanaka have been on several 
different occasions introduced in this 
country, varieties such as the Pon- 
kan, Tankan, Sekkan, Wase Satsuma, 
Kaopan pummelo and the Chamoudi 
orange, the famous orange of Pal- 
estine. It is not enough, however, to 
merely make introductions of varie- 
ties,—they must be studied in their 
original home as already shown with 
the Ponkan. These studies are being 
made as rapidly as possible and it 
may be found, as indicated by Dr. 
Tanaka’s studies, that there are spec- 
ial strains originating as bud muta- 
tions, that are much more valuable 
than the variety commonly grown, 
and special stocks may be necessary 
to bring them to perfection. 

The potential wealth of material 
in China and the Orient may be judg- 
ed by the fact that a treatise publish- 
ed nearly 800 years ago, “The Chi 
lu” of Han Yen-Chih, lists 27 varie- 
ties of citrus grown in one district,— 
(Wen-Chow) each variety with a 
tairly good description. Dr. Walter 
T. Swingle learned of this ancient 
treatise on one of his trips to China 
and arranged for its translation. 
Some of the statements of this early 
Chinese writer show an appreciation 
of the requirements for successful 
growing of oranges quite as advanc- 
ed in some lines as that of our mod- 
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IMPORTANT 


to 


Citrus Growers 


It is now more important than ever that 


you produce quality citrus fruit. 


While it is acknowledged that Florida or- 
anges and grapefruit contain more juice, 
do not forget that the consumer buys with 
the eye. Fruit with fine texture and quality 
has an appetite appeal that brings the 


highest price. 


ORANGE BELT BRANDS will help your 
trees to produce the kind of fruit that con- 
sumers want, and return to you a greater 


profit from your crop. 


Consult our Field Service Department. Our 
experts will be glad to help you with your 


fertilizer problems. 


There IS a Difference In Fertilizers 


805 Citrus Exch. Bldg. — 35th St. and 4th Ave 
“OUALITY FERTILIZER FOR QUALITY FRUIT” 
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ern citrus expert. They know for in- 
stance that fruit decay was largely 
caused by clipper-cuts, long stems and 
rough handling and careful instruc- 
tions are given as to how to avoid 
these faults in picking fruit. They 
knew that the tangerine comes true 
from seed and does not need to be 
grafted, an observation that seems 
to still hold true to judge from a 
seedling Dancy grove now in exist- 
ence near Hawthorne in this state. 
Thus it appears that there is still 
much for us to learn about Citrus in 
its original habit, A knowledge of 
correct names of varieties with local 
synonyms is a first step. We cannot 
be expected to adopt all these exotic 
and often difficult names and discard 
our familiar names, when such exist, 
but it is essential that we should know 
the important varieties by all the 
names they bear elsewhere, so that 
citrus specialists of whatever nation- 
ality may understand each other’s 
writings. With the great strides re- 
cently made in transporting and mar- 
keting citrus fruits, no citrus section 
can afford to be ignorant of what is 
going on in the rest of the world. 


AD WORKS OVERTIME 


Vero Beach, Fla., 
Sept. 30th, 1929. 
The Citrus Industry, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Gentlemen— 

In July, we sent you an ad. for a 
Packing-house manager. The item has 
been continued which has brought 
many applications, while the position 
was filled on Aug. 5th. Please with- 
draw this ad. as it is not doing any 
good to anybody but has caused 
scores of men to apply, after the 
position was filled, and we have been 
put to the trouble to answer to all 
of these unnecessary applications, 

Yours truly, 

Vero Indian River Producers 

Association, 
Per W. L. Hammiel 
W.L.H,. Secretary. 


FORMER COUNTY AGENT 
DIES AT WACO, TEXAS 


Gainesville, Fla—News has been 
received by Agricultural Extension 
Division officials of the death re- 
cently at Waco, Texas, of R. A. Conk- 
ling. Mr. Conkling was county agent 
in Palm Beach County on two differ- 
ent occasions, his total service in that 
capacity lasting over four years. He 
resigned there about five years ago 
on account of failing health. He is 
the father of Commodore D. H. Conk- 
ling, publisher of the Palm Beach 
Post. 
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Now leok for the 
SILVER LINING 


HE fruit fly seems to be licked. State and Fed- 

eral forces have combined to put him out of 
business. Perhaps the fruit fly was a cloud witha 
real silver lining, the Florida Times-Union suggests 
.-. for thoroughly sprayed and cleaned-up groves 
are ready now to produce finer fruit. Thousands of 
growers are all set to make a bigger, better citrus 
crop than ever before. Good prices, too. 

And right now, when economical grove manage- 
ment is so important, you'll find your strongest ally 
in Chilean Nitrate of Soda. The Clearwater Sun and 
Herald reports editorially that many growers are 
using only Nitrate of Soda on their trees this year. For 
Chilean Nitrate, by itself, without any other fertil- 
izer,works wonders for citrus. 

The quick-acting nitrogen in Chilean Nitrate feeds 
your trees the strength they need against the winter 
season. Next February your trees will set a much 
heavier bloom—which means, of course, a greater 
yield. Larger fruit, that grades higher, colors earlier 
and has higher sugar content. All for just a few 
cents a tree! 

Visit the experiment station at Lake Alfred. See 
the results of 8 years’ tests of nitrogen fertilizers. 
See for yourself how profitable Chilean Nitrate is. 


Valuable Fertilizer Book—Free 


Our new 44-page book “How to Use Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda”, contains fertilizer information for 
citrus and allother crops. Ask for Booklet No. 1, or 
tear out this advertisement and mail it with your 
name and address written on the margin. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


~trnoeen 


Orlando Bank & Trust Bldg. 
Orlando, Florida 


In writing please refer to ad No. 25-D 
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Thirty 
FEEDING CITRUS 


Continued from page 3 
tilization gamed strength in propor- 
tion to the influence of those sup- 
porting them rather than because of 
proven superior merit. Citrus fertiliz- 
er practices took form and, with 
more or less modification in favor of 
new theories, represent the common 
practice at present. 

Fortunately for the citrus growers, 
the “How shall I fertilize 
my grove?” is being rather definitely 
answered by the State Experiment 
Station. As a result of carefully plan- 
ned and carefully conducted fertiliz- 
number of 


question 


er experiments begun a 
years ago facts are being developed 
which simplify the whole 


subject of citrus fertilization. 


greatly 


A number of experiments have 
been in progress from eight to ten 
the result that much in 


facts about citrus fertil- 


years with 
the 


ization has been developed. 


way of 


In keeping with the policy of the 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational 
Bureau the making of a citrus fer- 
tilizer been 
withheld until a reliable and authen- 
tic basis for such a recommendation 
is available. Confident 
is now provided, the following rec- 
is offered: 


recommendation has 


a sound basis 
ommendation 

“Based on available experimental 
data, the opinion of horticultural 
authorities, the observation and ex- 
perience of progressive citrus grow- 
ers, we recommend that fertilizer for 
all varieties of citrus consist of Chil- 
ean Nitrate of Soda, phosphate and 
potash. Experimental work with fer- 
tilizers for citrus indicate that citrus 
trees have no particular preference 
as to the kind of phosphate or potash, 
On the other hand 
show a decided preference for nitro- 
gen applied in the nitrate form, such 
as Chilean Nitrate of Soda. This fact 
is substantiated in the results of cit- 
rus fertilizer experiments which have 
been carefully conducted over a per- 
iod of years. 

“All of the phosphate and potash 
should be applied on a per acre basis, 
in one application in the fall or 
spring. Where it is the practice to 
grow in citrus groves, 
and this is highly desirable, the phos- 
phate and potash should be applied 
broadcast in the middles and around 
the trees when the cover crop is 
planted. In young groves not yet in 
bearing, apply a mixture containing 
the equivalent of 400 pounds super- 
phosphate and 100 pounds muriate 
of potash. After the trees begin bear- 
ing, continue the annual phosphate 
applications at the rate of 400 


citrus trees do 


cover crops 
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pounds per acre. The annual phos- 
phate application should not exceed 
600 pounds per acre regardless of 
the age and size of the trees. When 
the bearing stage is reached the 
potash in the mixture should be in- 
creased to 200 pounds per acre and, 
additional potash should be added to 
the mixture at the rate of 100 pounds 
per acre as the trees reach a produc- 
tion of three, six, nine and twelve 
boxes of fruit per tree. For example, 
a grove producing six boxes of fruit 
per tree should receive annually a 
mixture of 400 pounds of phosphate 
and 400 pounds of potash per acre. 

“Apply a total of one half pound 
of Chilean Nitrate per tree per year 
of age, plus one pound per box ca- 
pacity of the tree. For example, 


Ripen, color, 


ETHY 
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twelve year old trees, producing six 
boxes of fruit per tree should re- 
ceive a total of 12 pounds of Chilean 
Nitrate during the year. This sched- 
ule should be followed for all varie- 
ties of citrus up to twenty years old. 
For trees above twenty years old, 
follow the schedule for twenty year 
old trees. 

“Of the total Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda applications for the year, four- 
tenths should be applied in the early 
spring, two to three weeks in ad- 
vance of the usual blooming date to 
help the trees through the first flush 
of spring growth and, to aid in the 
setting of a good crop of fruit, three- 
tenths in early May ahead of the 
summer rains to infiuence favorable 
fruit development, and three-tenths 


blanch with 


LENE 


Increases profits—Saves time—Reduces losses 


Inexpensive 


Easy to use 


All these advantages 


7. Ripens and colors fruits and 
vegetables that mature late 
in the season. 


1.Greatly reduces time re- 
quired for ripening. 
2. Prevents waste from 


and fungous growths. 


rots 


3. Improves flavor. 

4. Produces better color by 
more complete action on the 
green pigments. 

5. Ripening and coloring go on 
simultaneously. 

6. Makes possible the market- 
ing of heretofore unknown 
tropical fruits. 


8.Is inexpensive and easily 
used. Simple apparatus and 
little experience required. 

9. Can be applied equally well 
to a few crates or a whole 
carload of fruit or vege- 
tables. 

10. Is neither injurious nor dan- 
gerous. Widely used. A 
proved success, 


For information write to 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd St., New York City 


P. O. Box 596, Los Angeles, Calif.; 114 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif, 


Warehouses in Tampa, Jacksonville, Los Angeles and other 
principal cities 


Unit of Union Carbide {aa and Carbon Corporation 
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in the early fall to further aid in de- 
veloping the fruit, and to build up 
the tree reserve, which is very essen- 
tial in withstanding the winter cold, 
and in insuring a satisfactory bloom 
the following spring. 

“Whenever there are indications 
that the fruit will be undersized, or 
when there is an indication of a need 
for additional nitrogen as evidenced 
by yellowing of the leaves, an addi- 
tional application of Chilean Nitrate 
should be made at the rate of from 1 
to 6 pounds per tree, depending on 
the size of the trees and the crop of 
fruit being carried. 

“Growers should always keep clear- 
ly in mind that the Nitrate applica- 
tions should be made on a per tree 
basis and evenly over the entire root 
feeding area, to supply the necessary 
nitrogen for tree growth and fruit 
production and that phosphate and 
potash should be applied broadcast 
on a per acre basis directly for the 
production of cover crops and in- 
directly as a source of food for the 
trees and fruit.” 


NEW FRUIT REGULA- 
TIONS ANNOUNCED 
Continued from page 6 


Disposition of Culls and Refuse 

ALL CULLS AND REFUSE con- 
taining host fruits or vegetables shall 
be destroyed by completely burning 
it in an incinerator or by burying it 
in a pit in the following manner: 

Put a heavy coating of oil on bot- 
tom of pit to kill any fruit fly larvae 
that may leave the fruit and attempt 
to go into the ground. Then put in a 
layer of garbage, cover with lime, 
add another layer of garbage, then 
lime, and continue until pit is ready 
to cover. Put a liberal coating of lime 
on top of the garbage, cover with two 
or three inches of dirt. Soak this cov- 
ering of dirt thoroughly with oil, and 
then cover with at least three feet 
of dirt. 

Under no _ condition shall host 
fruits or vegetables, culls or refuse 
containing such material be fed to 
hogs, poultry, or other livestock, ex- 
cept under special permit of the 
Plant Board and under such precau- 
tions as may be required. 

Supervision 

In order that the Regulations be 
carried out in a manner satisfactory 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, it is necessary for the 
State Plant Board to issue instruc- 
tions under which the packing houses 
may operate. At the present time it 
would appear necessary that Inspec- 
tors be stationed where they will be 
able to supervise the operation of 
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each packing house. It will be the 
duty of such Inspector to see that all 
packing house operations are con- 
ducted 
structions of the State Plant Board, 


in accordance with the in- 
and to issue permits for the shipment 
of fruit from such packing house, if 
a Permit Agent is not available. 


Cap says that Walt has feet like a 
camel’s—they go days and days with- 
out water. 


Thirty-one 


Hat pins with heads broken off 
and stuck through candles keep the 
candles in shape during hot weather, 
says Miss Bertha Henry, home dem- 
onstration agent in Okaloosa County. 


County Agent B. E. Lawton of 
Madison has been instrumental in 
starting commercial production of 
turnips in the county. Twenty-five 
acres have been signed up for this 
fall. 





Combination 


Coloring ana Processing 


kquipment 


Some very definite information about coloring fruit has 
been developed which indicates that the following six 
rules must be observed in the coloring room if results are 
to be at all satisfactory. These six rules are: 


Ist. 
2nd. 


tion. 
3rd. 
4th. 


Uniform temperature in every part of the coloring room. 


Exact temperature control with not more than 2° varia- 


High humidity—not less than 90%. 


Constant ventilation—a continuous addition of a small 


amout of fresh air during the period of treatment. 


5th. 
quickly. 


6th. 


Ample heat available to bring heat up to temperature 
85° for coloring and 110° for processing. 


Free and continuous circulation of air in the room with 


no heavy blasts of air stricking the fruit. 


It has been determined that decay in the coloring room 
or soon thereafter is generally the result of improper col- 
oring operations. The above six rules if observed will 
remedy this trouble in most cases. They apply with equal 
force to processing operations. 


A plant of this kind will give you an ideal arrangement 
for both coloring and processing. If you later on only wish 
to color the surplus heat available will shorten the time 
required and in this way increase your output and re- 


duce your decay. 


We will be glad to quote you definite figures on this 
equipment—the cost is much less than originally ex- 


pected. 


Florida Citrus Machinery Co. 


Division Food Machinery Corporation 


B. C. Skinner, Pres. 


Dunedin, Florida 
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FRUIT GROWERS BENEFIT 
BY FEDERAL FARM LOANS 
Continued from page 9 
ity loan of $25,000, of which amount 
$15,000 was approved by the Board 
September 12. No advances have 
been called for. 

“The above applications for loans 
total approximately $70,000,000, of 
which $57,000,000 has been tenta- 
tively approved by the Board. Only 
$686,600 has been called for to date. 

“In by far the larger number of 
cases, instead of sending in a defi- 
nite request or application for a loan, 
individuals or groups representing co- 
operatives have appeared before us 
to find out just how to go about it. 
We have had such hearings every 
day the Board has been in session 
here in Washington, and in addition 
have met with various groups in Chi- 
cago, where we were meeting with 
the grain people, and also at Baton 
Rouge at the Institute of Coopera- 
tion. 

“The officers of the Kansas Wheat 
Growers Cooperative Association 
have conferred with us with respect 
to financing the new terminal elevat- 
or which they contemplate building 
at Wichita. 

“Mr. Stone, the Vice-Chairman of 
the Board, has met with tobacco 
growers of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia, and _ initial 
steps are now being taken to organ- 
ize cooperatives in the tobacco belts 
of each of these States. 

“Mr. Victor C. Follenius, General 
Manager of the Hood River Apple 
Growers Association, of Oregon, ap- 
peared before the Board members at 
Baton Rouge in July, and later here 
in Washington. His position is worthy 
of note in that while he stated that 
perhaps they would want some finan- 
cial assistance on various facilities 
for packing houses, and _ storage 
plants, he made it clear that they did 
not want the Board to undertake any 
stabilization program on their com- 
modity. 

“We have also had a number of 
requests from the cooperative can- 
ning associations in Oregon with re- 
spect to facility loans. The Division 
of Cooperative Marketing of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is now mak- 
ing an investigation of this situation. 

“The Florida Avocado Growers, 
the Peanut Growers Association of 
Virginia and North Carolina; the 
Montana Bean Growers Association; 
the Colorado Bean Growers Associa- 
tion; the Michigan Bean Growers; the 
the Wisconsin Tobacco Growers Pool; 
the Orange County Fern Growers As- 
sociation of Florida; the American 
Rice Growers Cooperative Associa- 
tions of Louisiana and Texas; repre- 
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sentatives of the American Sugar 
Cane League; the Rio Grande Valley 
vegetable growers; the citrus group 
representing the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation; representatives of the fig in- 
dustry of Texas; and representatives 
of the strawberry belts of Texas and 
Mississippi, have all appeared before 
the Board and discussed their prob- 
lems, but none of these have as yet 
made any definite request for finan- 
cial assistance. Mr. A. A. Turner, Ex- 
tension Specialist in charge of the 
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colored extension work in Florida ap- 
peared to discuss a program of fed- 
erating a group of local vegetable 
growers who expect to call for assist- 
ance but as yet they have not done 
so, 

“Very truly yours, 

“Alexander Legge, 
“Chairman, Federal Farm Board.” 


In writing advertisers please men- 
tion The Citrus Industry. 





1,000,000 More Boxes 
Signed Up For 


BROGDEA 


lion boxes a year. 


ly it does not keep as well. 


New York Auctions. 


demand for their brands 
profits. 





B. C. Skinner, Pres. 


The complete Brogdex System will be installed for this 
season’s use in the following houses: 


Winter Garden Citrus Growers’ Association 
Manatee Citrus Growers’ Association 
International Fruit Corporation, Lynchburg 
International Fruit Corporation, Fuller’s Crossing 


These four houses have a normal capacity of over a mil- 


The market reaction to Brogdexed fruit last year was 
most favorable. Buyers have come to realize the many 
advantages of the Brogdex control treatment for decay 
and shrinkage and pay more for fruit so treated. 


Florida fruit is admittedly of better flavor and of greater 
juice content than fruit from California but unfortunate- 


The Brogdex System corrects this trouble and makes it 
possible to get the better Florida fruit that keeps. As a 
result Brogdex shippers last season realized more for 
their fruit than their neighbors across the way. The Val- 
encia season price prefrence was 71c a box more in the 


These new Brogdex houses will benefit in many ways. The 
control of decay and shrinkage, the better appearance 
of their fruit, the saving in refrigeration, the ability to 
hold in storage for better price levels, the building of a 
all are revenues of increased 


And to realize these benefits it will cost these houses 
only a few cents per box packed, an amount so small as 
to be hardly worth considering in view of the benefits 
possible. May we not get together for a conference? 


Florida Brogdex Distributors, Inc. 


Dunedin, Florida 
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FISH OIL RECOMMENDED 
AS ADHEVISE IN SPRAYS 
Continued from page 9 

Among the problems incident to 
gipsy-moth control work are those of 
applying poison sprays effectively. 
Lead arsenate is the spray most used, 
but with it is needed some other sub- 
stance as a spreader and sticker, pre- 
ferably some material that will make 
the spray adhere to the leaves 
throughout the season in spite of 
rain or other weather conditions. 
Many different substances have been 
tried for the purpose—soap, glue, 
casein, molasses, gelatine, glucose, 
flour, and various oils. 

Experiments carried on by the Bu- 
reau of Entomology of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
have shown that, of these substances, 
the oils, especially linseed, fish and 
corn oil, gave by far the best results. 
Linseed oil is the most satisfactory 
of all, but it is also expensive; and 
when after numerous experiments on 
trees at various stages of growth, it 
was found that fish oil gave almost 
as good results at a much lower cost, 
it was felt that fish oil could be rec- 
ommended as an economy in large- 
scale control operations. 

Fish oil mixes practically as well as 
linseed oil with lead arsenate, and is 
nearly as adhesive, Foliage sprayed 
with a fish oil mixture as early as 
the first week in June was found in 
September still well covered with the 
spray although some rain had fallen. 
The use of either oil, but especially 
fish oil, makes it possible to reduce 
with safety the proportion of lead 
arsenate used, and to start spraying 
operations sooner, even though the 
foliage is small and likely to grow, 
since the quantity of poison that ad- 
heres remains effective. A few ex- 
periments have also indicated that 
fish oil is a good adhesive to use with 
lead arsenate and Bordeaux mixture. 

Details of the experiments con- 
ducted at different times with vari- 
ous adhesives are given in Technical 
Bulletin 111-T, published by the Un- 
ited States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The work was done by Clifford 
E. Hood, Associate Entomologist, who 
is the author of the bulletin. Copies 
may be obtained upon application to 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


BROGDEX COMPANY 
WINS DECISION 


At Philadelphia on October 7, the 
United States circuit court of appeals 
upheld the decision of Judge Hugh 
M. Mofris of the Federal district 
court ‘of Delaware, who some months 
ago ruled that the American Fruit 
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Growers Inc. had infringed on the 
patented process held by the Brog- 
dex Company for a process to pre- 
vent and cure “blue mold” on citrus 
fruits. 

The Bdogdex Company has also 
filed suit on this same patent in the 
U. S. District Court at Philadelphia 
against the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange for infringement, which it 
is said runs into many millions of 
boxes. It is said that there has also 
been large infringing use in Florida 
and California by other concerns for 
which reason is now under consid- 
eration. 


STATION DAIRY HERD 
IS FREE OF DISEASE 


Gainesville, Fla.—Dr. A. L. Shealy, 


Thirty-three 


head of the animal husbandry depart- 
ment of the Florida Experiment Sta- 
tion, has received a certificate from 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture showing that the Sta- 
tion’s dairy herd has been tested and 
found free of tuberculosis. Sixty- 
three animals of the 73 in the herd 
were over six months old and were 
tested. 

The Station herd is tested every 
90 days for contagious abortion, and 
no reactors have been found for the 
past 15 months. 


Cuban yellow flint corn produced 
12 tons of silage per acre on the 
farm of the Vero Beach Dairy with- 
out any fertilizer. The corn was 
grown after potatoes. 


ONE GROWER TELLS 
ANOTHER GROWER 
ABOUT NACO BRAND RESULTS 


Reports from all over the state show that NACO 
fertilized groves are in a superior condition, 
both as to tree growth and crop set . . . which 
promises a good crop for next year. 


Fertilizer alone could not bring about this splen- 
did condition, but watchful care and proper cul- 
tivation of the grove plus the right kind and 
quantity of NACO Brand Fertilizers did make 
these results possible. 


One grower tells ancther of the fine results ob- 
tained from the use of NACO Brands, of the co- 
operation and practical suggestions of our field 
representatives, of the quality gocds and prompt 
service ... the recommendations of our old cus- 
tomers is largely resnonsible for the growing 
list of new customers and the increasing volume 


of sales of NACO Brand Fertilizers. 
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SATSUMA FESTIVAL TEN TIMES 
LARGER THAN PREVIOUSLY 


The Satsuma Orange Festival to be 
held in Marianna, November 14th, 
15th, and 16th, has reached such 
enormous proportions that the asso- 
ciation has decided to make it of im- 
portance to Georgia and Alabama as 
well as Florida. 

Advertising novelties for automo- 
biles have begun to arrive and the 
event is to be advertised in this man- 
ner all through the South. 

Although the work of. soliciting 
exhibits will begin October Ist, sev- 
eral counties have already organized 
not only for exhibits but for floats, 
and a very large number of individ- 
ual growers have written asking for 
space in the exhibit hall. 

Mr. Charles O. Reiff, general di- 
rector, says that while last year’s sat- 
suma festival amazed many thou- 
sands that this year’s event will be 
fully ten times larger. 

Many exposition shows have been 
contracted for and also free acts and 
free fireworks. Letters received from 
all parts of Florida indicate that 
there will be hundreds of the state’s 
most prominent citizens who will as- 
semble at Marianna on this occasion. 
Every county in the satsuma growing 
area will be represented on a large 
scale and the number of floats will 
form a parade longer than any ever 
witnessed in North and West Florida, 

In addition to the many announced 
features of a spectacular nature the 
festival association has selected Mr. 
J. F. Gasthoff, of Danville, Ill., who 
has national fame as a decorator and 
who is also a manufacturer of deco- 
rative novelties, as official decorator 
for the festival. Mr. Gasthoff is al- 
ready in Marianna and will immedi- 
ately bring his staff of decorators to 
this section of the state with a view 
to building floats for various com- 
munities in all sections of Florida 
west of Jacksonville. He has won 
first prizes in many of the greatest 
spectacular events in the United 
States during the past seventeen 
years and is recognized for his artis- 
tic taste and gorgeous floats. 

The orange parade, which will fea- 
ture a very large number of magni- 
ficient floats, will take place on Fri- 
day, November 15th. Those in charge 
of the festival declare that this pa- 
rade will exceed anything of its kind 
in the history of Florida, being rival- 
ed only by the Gasparilla pageant, 
which is an annual event in Tampa. 

The object of the satsuma festival 
is to show north and west Florida’s 
resources In general and the progress 
made in satsuma orange culture in 
particular. 
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Nine purebred Angus bulls were 
bought by Nassau County livestock 
men recently, reports A. S. Lawton, 
County Agent. 


For Sale, Want and Exchange bul- 
letin has been established in the of- 
fice of County Agent John H. Logan 
of Hernando for the use of farmers 
in the county. 


In writing advertisers please men- 
tion The Citrus Industry. 


CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 
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REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—By owner, eighty acres, two- 
year-old best looking grove at reasonable 
price. Howey-in-the-Hills. For further in- 
formation write “A. Z."" P. O. Box 1261, 
Orlando, Florida. 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle ranch 
for unimproved or improvea land in Flor- 
ida. What have you? Give price and full 
particulars. T. E. Bartlett, 3410 McKinley 
Ave., El Paso, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Pineapple land in winterless 
Florida. $15 an acre. Almont Ake. Venus, 
Fla. 


WANT TO SELL HALF INTEREST IN 
FIFTEEN ACRE SATSUMA’ BEARING 
GROVE ON HIGHWAY NEAR PANAMA 
CITY, ROBT. LAMBERT, OWNER. 
FOUNTAIN, FLA. 

SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 
WANT TO hear from owner having farm 
for sale; give particulars and lowest price 
John J. Black, Box 93, Chippewa Falls, 

Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RUNNER peanutse—Spanish peanuts Early 
speckled - Osceola - White Chinese and 
Bunch Velvet Leans. All varieties peas 
and Soybeans. Large or small lots. H. M. 
Franklin, Tennille, Georgia 


MACHINERY WANTED 
Tractor wanted, 10-20 McCormick-Deering 
State serial number, condition and best 
cash price. Address P. O. Box 6, Fort 
Meade, Florida. 


FOR SALE: Splendid bearing citrus grove 
in Lee County, far removed from Fruit 
Fly infestation. Will produce 20,000 boxes 
coming season. If you want this grove 
addresa P. O. Box 295, Fort Myers, Fla. 


NINETY DAY VELVET BEANS, Late 
Speckled Velvet Beans, Bunch Velvet 
Beans, Crotolaria Seed. latest crop, re- 
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cleaned, best quality seed. Very attractive 
prices for immediate shipment to close 
out this stock. Stocks limited. E. ° 
Martin Seed Co., Established 1875. 202- 
206 E. Bay St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome, without drugs. Send ad- 
dress. Dr. J. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 

WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal strain 
—the best in the country, direct from 
Martin pens. Utility and show birds $6.00 
each; also exgs for hatching $5.00 per 
15. W. A. King, Gen. Del., St. Petersburg, 


____ * WANTED 
COMPLETE LINE OF CITRUS GROWERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


A well known reputable firm of national 
scope, marketing certain materials reguir- 
ed by citrus growers, is extending its 
line of merchandise to cover complete re- 
quirements of its customers 

If you have something excellent to merchan- 
dise—fertilizer, orcnard heaters, pest con- 
trol material or equipment, or any sim- 
ilar product for wide distribution—I can 
tell you whom you should see. 

Address: J. T. Pierson, 503 South Union 
Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 

BEGGARWEED SEED. Place your order for 
Keggarweed seed now and be assured of 
delivery. Write for special prices. Wm. 
G. Ranney, Box 297, Monticello, Fla. 

PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 

FARMER AGENTS: Make $25.00 weekly 
selling Comet Sprayers. Profitable winter 
employment. You take orders. We deliver 
and collect. Commissions weekly. Estab- 
lished 85 years. Particulars free. Rusler 
Co., Box C-18, Johnstown, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Dairy and stable manure, car 


lots. Link & Bagley, Box 464, Tampa, 
Fla. 





AVOCADOS - SEED — Grafted. Reliable 
bearers only. John B.Beach, West Palm 
Beach, Florida. 

BARBY CHICKS: Send no money, shipped C. 
0. D., pay mail man when delivered. Leg- 
horns $14.00 per 100; reds, orpingtons, 
minorcas $16.00; mixed $13.00; live de- 
livery, postpaid. Florida Baby Chickery, 
Lakeland, Florida. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


Orders - Inquiries 


and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed 
Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 

Write for Your FREE Copy 

R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the Werld 

Mailing List Compilers— Business Statistics 

Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 





